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CuHapTter XXXVI. 


MISTLETOE. 


Wuen Arabella Trefoil started from London for Mistletoe, with no 
companion but her own maid, she had given more serious considera- 
tion to her visit than she had probably ever paid to any matter up to 
that time. She had often been much in earnest but never so much 
in earnest as now. ‘Those other men had perhaps been worthy,— 
worthy as far as her ideas went of worth,—but none of them so 
worthy as this man. Everything was there if she could only get it ; 
—money, rank, fashion, and an appetite for pleasure. And he was 
handsome too, and good-humoured, though these qualities told less 
with her than the others. And now she was to meet him in the 
house of her great relations,—in a position in which her rank and 
her fashion would seem to be equal to his own. And she would 
meet him with the remembrance fresh in his mind as in her own of 
those passages of love at Rufford. It would be impossible that he 
should even seem to forget them. The most that she could expect 
would be four or five days of his company, and she knew that she 
must be upon her mettle. She must do more now than she had 
ever attempted before. She must scruple at nothing that might bind 
him. She would be in the house of her uncle and that uncle a duke, 
and she thought that those facts might help to quell him. And 
she would be there without ber mother, who was so often a heavy 
incubus on her shoulders. She thought of it all, and made her plans 
carefully and even painfully. She would be at any rate two days in 
the house before his arrival. During that time she would curry 
favour with her uncle by all her arts, and would if possible reconcile 
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herself to her aunt. She thought once of taking her aunt into her 
full confidence and balanced the matter much in her mind. The 
| Duchess, she knew, was afraid of her,—or rather afraid of the rela- 
tionship, and would of course be pleased to have a!l fears set at rest 
by such an alliance. But her aunt was a woman who had never 
suffered hardships, whose own marriage had been easily arranged, 
and whose two daughters had been pleasantly married before they 
were twenty years old. She had had no experience of feminine 
| difficulties, and would have no mercy for such labours as those to 
which her less fortunate niece was driven. It would have been a 
| great thing to have the cordial co-operation of her aunt ;—but she 
| could not venture to ask for it. 
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She had stretched her means and her credit to the utmost in regard 
4 to her wardrobe, and was aware that she had never been so well : 
| equipped since those early days of her career in which her father : 
a and mother had thought that her beauty, assisted by a generous ex- ; 
penditure, would serve to dispose of her without delay. A generous ‘ 
| expenditure may be incurred once even by poor people, but cannot 
possibly be maintained over a dozen years. Now she had taken the 
| matter into her own hands and had done that which would be ruinous 
| if not successful. She was venturing her all upon the die,—with the 
| prospect of drowning herself on the way out to Patagonia should the 
chances of the game go against her. She forgot nothing. She could 
hardly hope for more than one day’s hunting and yet that had been 
provided for as though she were going to ride with the hounds 
through all the remainder of the season. 

When she reached Mistletoe there were people going and coming 
every day, so that an arrival was no event. She was kissed by her 
, uncle and welcomed with characteristic coldness by her aunt, then 
| allowed to settle in among the other guests as though she had been 
| there all the winter. Everybody knew that she was a Trefoil and 
her presence therefore raised no question. The Duchess of Omnium 
was among the guests. The Duchess knew all about her and vouch- 
safed to her the smallest possible recognition. Lady Chiltern had i 
met her before, and as Lady Chiltern was always generous, she was 4 
f gracious to Arabella. She was sorry to see Lady Drummond, because : 
: she connected Lady Drummond with the Foreign Office and feared 
that the conversation might be led to Patagonia and its new minister. 
She contrived to squeeze her uncle’s hand and to utter a word of warm 
thanks,—which his Grace did not perfectly understand. The girl 
was his niece and the Duke had an idea that he should be kind to 
the family of which he was the head. His brother’s wife had become 
objectionable to him, but as to the girl, if she wanted a home for a 
week or two, he thought it to be his duty to give it to her. 

_ Mistletoe is an enormous house with a frontage nearly a quarter of 
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a mile long, combining as it does all the offices, coach houses, and 
stables. There is nothing in England more ugly or perhaps more 
comfortable. Itstands in a huge park which, as it is quite flat, never 
shews its size and is altogether unattractive. ‘The Duke himself was 
a hospitable, easy man who was very fond of his dinner and performed 
his duties well ; but could never be touched by any sentiment. He 
always spent six months in the country, in which he acted as land- 
lord to a great crowd of shooting, hunting, and flirting visitors, and 
six in London, in which he gave dinners and dined out and regularly 
took his place in the House of Lords without ever opening his mouth. 
He was a grey-haired comely man of sixty, with a large body and a 
wonderful appetite. By many who understood the subject he was 
supposed to be the best amateur judge of wine in England. His son 
Lord Mistletoe was member for the county and as the Duke had no 
younger sons he was supposed to be happy at all points. Lord 
Mistletoe, who had a large family of his own, lived twenty miles off, 
—so that the father and son could meet pleasantly without fear of 
quarrelling. 

During the first evening Arabella did contrive to make herself very 
agreeable. She was much quieter than had been her wont when at 
Mistletoe before, and though there were present two or three very 
well circumstanced young men she took but little notice of them. 
She went out to dinner with Sir Jeffrey Bunker, and made herself 
agreeable to that old gentleman in a remarkable manner. After 
dinner, something having been said of the respectable old game 
called cat’s cradle, she played it to perfection with Sir Jeffrey,—till 
her aunt thought that she must have been unaware that Sir Jeffrey 
had a wife and family. She was all smiles and all pleasantness, and 
seemed to want no other happiness than what the present moment 
gave her. Nor did she once mention Lord Rufford’s name. 

On the next morning after breakfast her aunt sent for her to come 
upstairs. Sucha thing had never happened to her before. She could 
not recollect that, on any of those annual visits which she had made 
to Mistletoe for more years than she now liked to think of, she had 
ever had five minutes’ conversation alone with her aunt. It had 
always seemed that she was to be allowed to come and go by reason 
of her relationship, but that she was to receive no special mark of 
confidence or affection. The message was whispered into her ear by 
her aunt’s own woman as she was listening with great attention to 
Lady Drummond's troubles in regard to her nursery arrangements. 
She nodded her head, heard a few more words from Lady Drummond, 
and then, with a pretty apology and a statement made so *that all 
should hear her, that her aunt wanted her, followed the maid upstairs. 
“ My dear,” said her aunt, when the door was closed, “I want to ask 
you whether you would like me to ask Mr. Morton to come here 
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while you are with us?” A thunderbolt at her feet could hardly 
have surprised or annoyed her more. If there was one thing that she 
wanted less than another it was the presence of the Paragon at Mis- 
tletoe. It would utterly subvert everything and rob her of every 
chance. With a great effort she restrained all emotion and simply 
shook her head. She did it very well, and betrayed nothing. “I 
ask,” said the Duchess, “because I have been very glad to hear that 
you are engaged to marry him. Lord Drummond tells me that he is 
a most respectable young man.” 

“Mr. Morton will be so much obliged to Lord Drummond.” 

“And I thought that if it were so, you would be glad that he 
should meet you here. I could manage it very well as the Drum- 
monds are here, and Lord Drummond would be glad to meet him.” 

They had not been above a minute or two together, and Arabella 
had been called upon to expend her energy in suppressing any ex- 
pression of her. horror; but still, by the time that she was called on 
to speak, she had fabricated her story. “Thanks, aunt; it is so good 
of you ;—and if everything was going straight, there would be nothing 
of course that I should like so much.” 

“You are engaged to him ?” 

“Well; I was going to tell you. I dare say it is not his fault; 
but papa and mamma and the lawyers think that he is not behaving 
well about money ;—settlements and all that. 1 suppose it will all 
come right; but in the meantime perhaps I had better not meet 
him.” 

“But you were engaged to him ?” 

This had to be answered without a moment’s pause. “ Yes,” said 
Arabella ; “I was engaged to him.” 

“And he is going out as minister to Patagonia almost imme- 
diately ?” 

“He is going, I know.” 

“T suppose you will go with him?” 

This was very hard. She could not say that she certainly was not 
going with him. And yet she had to remember that her coming cam- 
paign with Lord Rufford must be carried on in part beneath her aunt’s 
eyes. When she had come to Mistletoe she had fondly hoped that 
none of the family there would know anything about Mr. Morton. 
And now she was called upon to answer these horrid questions with- 
out a moment’s notice! “I don’t think I shall go with him, aunt; 
though I am unable to say anything certain just at present. If he 
behaves badly of course the engagement must be off.” 

“TI hope not. You should think of it very seriously. As for 
money, you know, you have none of your own, and I am told that he 
has a very nice property in Rufford. There is a neighbour of his 
coming here to-morrow, and perhaps he knows him.” 
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«Who is the neighbour, aunt ?” asked Arabella innocently. 

“Lord Rufford. He is coming to shoot. I will ask him about 
the property.” 

“Pray don’t mention my name, aunt. It would be so unpleasant 
if nothing were to come of it. 1 know Lord Rufford very well.” 

“Know Lord Rufford very well!” 

“ As one does know men that one meets about.” 

“T thought it might settle everything if we had Mr. ‘Masten 
here.” 

“T couldn’t meet him, aunt; I couldn’t indeed. Mamma doesn’t 
think that he is behaving well.” To the Duchess condemnation from 
Lady Augustus almost amounted to praise. She felt sure that Mr. 
Morton was a worthy man who would not probably behave badly, 
and though she could not unravel the mystery, and certainly had 
no suspicion in regard to Lord Rufford, she was sure that there 
was something wrong. But there was nothing more to be said at 
present. After what Arabella had told her, Mr. Morton could not be 
asked there to meet her niece. But all the slight feeling of kindness 
to the girl which had been created by the tidings of so respectable 
an engagement were at once obliterated from the Duchess’s bosom. 
Arabella, with many expressions of thanks and a good-humoured 
countenance, left the room, cursing the untowardness of her fate which 
would let nothing run smooth. 

Lord Rufford was to come. That at any rate was now almost 
certain. Up to the present she had doubted, knowing the way in 
which such men will change their engagements at the least caprice. But 
the Duchess expected him on the morrow. She had prepared the way 
for meeting him as an old friend without causing surprise, and had 
gained that step. But should she succeed, as she hoped, in exacting 
continued homage from the man,—homage for the four or five days 
of his sojourn at Mistletoe,—this must be carried on with the know- 
ledge on the part of many in the house that she was engaged to that 
horrid Patagonian Minister! Was ever a girl called upon to risk her 
entire fate under so many disadvantages ? 

When she went up to dress for dinner on the day of his expected 
arrival Lord Rufford had not come. Since the interview in her aunt’s 
room she had not heard his name mentioned. When she came into 
the dining-room, a little late, he was not there. ‘“ We won't wait, 
Duchess,” said the Duke to his wife at three minutes past eight. The 
Duke's punctuality at dinner-time was well known and everybody else 
was then assembled. Within two minutes after the Duke’s word dinner 
was announced, and a party numbering about thirty walked away 
into the dinner-room. Arabella when they were all settled found that 
there was a vacant seat next herself. If the man were to come, 
fortune would have favoured her in that. 
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The fish and soup had already disappeared and the Duke was 
wekening himself to eloquence on the first entrée when Lord Rufford 
entered the room. ‘There never were trains so late as yours, 
Duchess,” he said, “nor any part of the world in which hired horses 
travel so slowly. I beg the Duke’s pardon, but I suffer the less 
because I know his Grace never waits for anybody.” 

“Certainly not,’ said the Duke, “having some regard for my 
friends’ dinners.” 

“And I find myself next to you,” said Lord Rufford as he took his 
seat. “ Well; that is more than I deserve.” 


Cuarter XXXYVII. 
HOW THINGS WERE ARRANGED. 


‘Jack is here,” said Lord Rufford ag soon as the fuss of his late 
arrival had worn itself away. 

“T shall be proud to renew my acquaintance.” 

“Can you come to-morrow ?” 

“Oh yes,’ said Arabella rapturously. 

“There are difficulties and I ought to have written to you about 
them. I am going with the Fitzwilliam.” Now Mistletoe was in 
Lincolnshire, not very far from Peterborough, not very far from 
Stamford, not very far from Oakham. A regular hunting man like 
Lord Rufford knew how to compass the difficulties of distance in all 
hunting countries. Horses could go by one train or overnight, and 
he could follow by another. And a postchaise could meet him here 
or there. But when a lady is added, the difficulty is often increased 
fivefold. 

“Js it very far ?” asked Arabella. 

“Tt is a little far. I wonder who are going from here ?” 

“Heaven only knows. I have passed my time in playing cat's 
cradle with Sir Jeffrey Bunker for the amusement of the company, and 
in confidential communications with my aunt and lady Drummond. I 
haven’t heard hunting mentioned.” 

“Have you anything on wheels going across to Holcombe Cross 
to-morrow, Duke?” asked Lord Rufford. The Duke said that he did 
not know of anything on wheels going to Holcombe Cross. Then a 
hunting man who had heard the question said that he and another 
intended to travel by train to Oundle. Upon this Lord Rufford turned 
round and looked at Arabella mournfully. 

“ Cannot I go by train to Oundle ?” she asked. 

“Nothing on earth so jolly if your pastors and masters and all that 
will let you.” 

“T haven't got any pastors and masters.” 

“The Duchess!” suggested Lord Rufford. 
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“T thought all that kind of nonsense was over,” said Arabella. 

“T believe a great deal is over. You can do many things that your 
mother and grandmother couldn’t do; but absolute freedom,—what you 
may call universal suffrage,—hasn’t come yet, I fear. It's twenty 
miles by road, and the Duchess would say something awful if I were 
to propose to take you in a postchaise.” 

“ But the railway !” 

“Tm afraid that would be worse. We couldn't ride back, you 
know, as we did at Rufford. At the best it would be rather a rough 
and tumble kind of arrangement. I’m afraid we must put it off. 
To tell you the truth I’m the least bit in the world afraid of the 
Duchess.” 

“T am not at all,” said Arabella angrily. 

Then Lord Rufford ate his dinner and seemed to think that that 
matter was settled. Arabella knew that he might have hunted else- 
where,—that the Cottesmore would be out in their own county 
within twelve miles of them, and that the difficulty of that ride would 
be very much less. The Duke might have been persuaded to send a 
carriage that distance. But Lord Kufford cared more about the chance 
of a good run than her company! For a while she was sulky ;—for a 
little while, till she remembered how ill she could afford to indulge 
in such a feeling. ‘Then she said a demure word or two to the 
gentleman on the other side of her who happened to be a clergyman, 
and did not return to the hunting till Lord Rufford had eaten his 
cheese. “And is that to be the end of Jack as far as I am con- 
cerned ?” 

“ T have been thinking about it ever since. This is Thursday.” 

“ Not a doubt about it.” 

“ To-morrow will be Friday and the Duke has his great shooting 
on Saturday. There’s nothing within a hundred miles of us on 
Saturday. I shall go with the Pytchley if I don’t shoot, but I shall 
have to get up just when other people are going to bed. That 
wouldn’t suit you.” 

“T wouldn’t mind if I didn’t go to bed at all.” 

“ At any rate it wouldn't suit the Duchess. I had meant to go 
away on Sunday. I hate being anywhere on Sunday except in a 
railway carriage. But if I thought the Duke would keep me till 
Tuesday morning we might manage Peltry on Monday. 1 meant to 
have got back to Surbiton’s on Sunday and have gone from there.” 

“ Where is Peltry ?” 

“ It’s a Cottesmore meet,—about five miles this side of Melton.” 

* We could ride from here.” 

“ It’s rather far for that, but we could talk over the Duke to send 
a carriage. Ladies always like to see a meet and perhaps we could 
make a party. If not we must put a good face on it and go in any- 
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thing we can get. I shouldn’t fear the Duchess so much for twelve 
miles as I should for twenty.” 

“ T don’t mean to let the Duchess interfere with me,” said Arabella 
in a whisper. 

That evening Lord Rufford was very good-natured and managed to 
arrange everything. Lady Chiltern and another lady said that they 
would be glad to go to the meet, and a carriage or carriages were 
organised. But nothing was said as to Arabella’s hunting because 
the question would immediately be raised as to her return to Mistletoe 
in the evening. It was, however, understood that she was to have a 
place in the carriage. 

Arabella had gained two things. She would have her one day’s 
hunting and she {had secured the presence of Lord Rufford at 
Mistletoe for Sunday. With such a man as his lordship it was 
almost impossible to find a moment for confidential conversation. He 
worked so hard at his amusements that he was as bad a lover as a 
barrister who has to be in Court all day,—almost as bad as a sailor 
who is always going round the world. On this evening it was ten 
o'clock before the gentlemen came into the drawing-room, and then 
Lord Rufford’s time was spent in arranging the party for the meet on 
Monday. When the ladies went up to bed Arabella had had no other 
opportunity than what Fortune had given her at dinner. 

And even then she had been watched. That juxta-position at the 
dinner-table had come of chance and had been caused by Lord 
Rufford’s late arrival. Old Sir Jeffrey should have been her neigh- 
bour, with the clergyman on the other side, an arrangement which 
Her Grace had thought safe with reference to the rights of the 
Minister to Patagonia. The Duchess, though she was at some dis- 
tance down the table, had seen that her niece and Lord Rufford were 
intimate, and remembered immediately what had been said upstairs. 
They could not have talked as they were then talking,—sometimes 
whispering as the Duchess could perceive very well,—unless there 
had been considerable former intimacy. She began gradually to 
understand various things ;—why Arabella Trefoil had been so anxious 
to come to Mistletoe just at this time, why she had behaved so unlike 
her usual self before Lord Rufford’s arrival, and why she had been so 
unwilling to have Mr. Morton invited. The Duchess was in her way 
a clever woman and could see many things. She could see that 
though her niece might be very anxious to marry Lord Rufford, Lord 
Rufford might indulge himself in a close intimacy with the girl 
without any such intention on his part. And, as far as the family 
was concerned, she would have been quite contented with the Morton 
alliance. She would have asked Morton now only that it would be 
impossible that he should come in time to be of service. Had she 
been consulted in the first instance she would have put her veto on 
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that drive to the meet; but she had heard nothing about it till 
Lady Chiltern had said that she would go. The Duchess of Omnium 
had since declared that she also would go, and there were to be two 
carriages. But still it never occurred to the Duchess that Arabella 
intended to hunt. Nor did Arabella intend that she should know it 
till the morning came. 

The Friday was very dull. The hunting men of course had gone 
before Arabella came down to breakfast. She would willingly have got 
up at seven to pour out Lord Rufford’s tea, had that been possible ; 
but, as it was, she strolled into the breakfast-room at half-past ten. 
She could see by her aunt’s eye and hear in her voice that she was 
in part detected ; and that she would do herself no further service by 
acting the good girl ; and she therefore resolutely determined to listen 
to no more twaddle. She read a French novel which she had brought 
with her, and spent as much of the day as she could in her bedroom. 
She did not see Lord Rufford before dinner, and at dinner sat between 
Sir Jeffrey and an old gentleman out of Stamford who dined at 
Mistletoe that evening. ‘“ We’ve had no such luck to-night,” Lord 
Rufford said to her in the drawing-room. 

“‘ The old dragon took care of that,” replied Arabella. 

“ Why should the old dragon think that I’m dangerous ?” 


“ Because—— ; I can’t very well tell you why, but I dare say you 
know.” 


“ And do you think I am dangerous ?” 

“ You’re a sort of a five-barred gate,” said Arabella laughing. “Of 
= there is a little danger, but who is going to be stopped by 
that ?” 

He could make no reply to this because the Duchess called him 
away to give some account to Lady Chiltern about Goarly and the 
U.R.U., Lady Chiltern’s husband being a master of hounds and a 
great authority on all matters relating to hunting. ‘“ Nasty old 
dragon!” Arabella said to herself when she was thus left alone. 

The Saturday was the day of the great shooting and at two o'clock 
the ladies went out to lunch with the gentlemen by the side of the 
wood. Lord Rufford had at last consented to be one of the party. 
With logs of trees, a few hurdles, and other field appliances, a rustic 
banqueting hall was prepared and everything was very nice. Tons of 
game had been killed, and tons more were to be killed after luncheon. 
The Duchess was not there and Arabella contrived so to place herself 
that she could be waited upon by Lord Rufford, or could wait upon 
him. Of course a great many eyes were upon her, but she knew how 
to sustain that. Nobody was present who could dare to interfere 
with her. When the eating and drinking were over she walked with 
him to his corner by the next covert, not heeding the other ladies ; and 
she stood with him for some minutes after the slaughter had begun. 
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She had come to feel that the time was slipping between her fingers 
and that she must say something effective. The fatal word upon 
which everything would depend must be spoken at the very latest on 
their return home from hunting on Monday, and she was aware that. 
much must probably be said before that. “Do we hunt or shoot to- 
morrow ?” she said. 

“ To-morrow is Sunday.” 

“T am quite aware of that, but I didn’t know whether you could 
live a day without sport.” 

“The country i is so full of prejudice that I am driven to ee 
quiescence.’ 

“Take a walk with me to-morrow,” said Arabella. 

“But the Duchess!” exclaimed Lord Rufford in a stage whisper. 
One of the beaters was so near that he could not but have heard ;— 
but what does a beater signify ? 

“H’mh’m the Duchess! You be at the path behind the great 
conservatory at half-past three and we won’t mind the Duchess.” 
Lord Rufford was forcel to ask for many other particulars as to 


the locality and then promised that he would be there at the time 
named. 


Cuarten XXXYVIII. 
“YOU ARE SO SEVERE.” 


On the next morning Arabella went to church as did of course a great 
many of the party. By remaining at home she could only have 
excited suspicion. The church was close to the house, and the family 
pew consisted of a large room screened off from the rest of the church, 
with a fire-place of its own,—so that the labour of attending divine 
service was reduced to a minimum. At two o'clock they lunched, 
and that amusement lasted nearly an hour. There was an afternoon 
service at three in attending which the Duchess was very particular. 
The Duke never went at that time nor was it expected that any of 
the gentlemen would do so; but ladies are supposed to require more 
church than men, and the Duchess rather made it.a point that at any 
rate the young ladies staying in the house should accompany her. 
Over the other young ladies there her authority could only be that of 
influence, but such authority generally sufficed. From her niece it 
might be supposed that she would exact obedience, and in this instance 
she tried it. ‘ We start in five minutes,” she said to Arabella as that 
young lady was loitering at the table. 
“Don’t wait for me, aunt, l’m not going,” said Arabella boldly. 


“T hope you will come to church with us,” said the Duchess 
sternly. 


** Not this afternoon.” 
“Why not, Arabella ?” 
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“T never do go to church twice on Sundays. Some people do, and 
some people don’t. I suppose that’s about it.” 

“T think that all young women ought to go to church on Sunday 
afternoon unless there is something particular to prevent them.” 
Arabella shrugged her shoulders and the Duchess stalked angrily away. 

“That makes me feel so awfully wicked,” said the Duchess of 
Omnium, who was the only other lady then left in the room. ‘Then 
she got up and went out and Arabella of course followed her. Lord 
Rufford had heard it all but had stood at the window and said nothing. 
He had not been to church at all, and was quite accustomed to the 
idea that as a young nobleman who only lived for pleasure he was 
privileged to be wicked. Had the Duchess of Mayfair been blessed 
with a third daughter fit for marriage she would not have thought of 
repudiating such a suitor as Lord Rufford because he did not go to. 
church. 

When the house was cleared Arabella went upstairs and put on 
her hat. It was a bright beautiful winter's day, not painfully cold 
because the air was dry, but still a day that warranted furs and a 
muff. Having prepared herself she made her way alone to a side door 
which led from a branch of the hall on to the garden terrace, and up 
and down that she walked two or three times,—so that any of the 
household that saw her might perceive that she had come out simply 
for exercise. At the end of the third turn instead of coming back 
she went on quickly to the conservatory and took the path which led 
round to the further side. There was a small lawn here fitted for 
garden games, and on the other end of it an iron gate leading to a 
path into the woods. At the further side of the iron gate and leaning 
against it, stood Lord Rufford smoking a cigar. She did not pause a 
moment but hurried across the lawn to join him. He opened the 
gate and she passed through. “I’m not going to be done by a dragon,” 
she said as she took her place alongside of him. 

“Upon my word, Miss Trefoil, I don’t think I ever knew a human 
being with so much pluck as you have got.” 

“Girls have to have pluck if they don’t mean to be sat upon ;— 
a great deal more than men. The idea of telling me that I was to. 
go to church as though I were twelve years old !” 

“What would she say if she knew that you were walking here 
with me ?” 

“T don’t care what she’d say. I dare say she walked with some- 
body once ;—only I should think the somebody must have found it 
very dull.” 

“ Does she know that you're to hunt to-morrow ?” 

“T haven’t told her and don’t mean. I shall just come down in 


my habit and hat and say nothing about it. At what time must 
we start ?” 
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“The carriages are ordered for half-past nine. But I'm afraid 
you haven’t clearly before your eyes all the difficulties which are 
incidental to hunting.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Tt looks as like a black frost as anything I ever saw in my 
life.” 

“ But we should go ?” 

“The horses won’t be there if there is a really hard frost. No- 
body would stir. It will be the first question I shall ask the man 
when he comes to me, and if there have been seven or eight degrees 
of frost I shan’t get up.” 

“ How am I to know ?” 

“My man shall tell your maid. But everybody will soon know all 
about it. It will alter everything.” 

“T think I shall go mad.” 

“Tn white satin ?” 

“ No;—in my habit and hat. It will be the hardest thing, after 
all! I ought to have insisted on going to Holcombe Cross on Friday. 
The sun is shining now. Surely it cannot freeze.” 

“Tt will be uncommonly ill-bred if it does.” 

But, after all, the hunting was not the main point. The hunting 
had been only intended as an opportunity; and if that were to be 
lost,—in which case Lord Rufford would no doubt at once leave 
Mistletoe,—there was the more need for using the present hour, the 
more for using even the present minute. Though she had said that 
the sun was shining, it was the setting sun, and in another half hour 
the gloom of the evening would be there. Even Lord Rufford would 
not consent to walk about with her in the dark. “Oh, Lord Rufford,” 
she said, “I did so look forward to your giving me another lead.” 
Then she put her hand upon his arm and left it there. 

“Tt would have been nice,” said he, drawing her hand a little 
on, and remembering as he did so his own picture of himself on the 
cliff with his sister holding his coat tails. 

“If you could possibly know,” she said, “ the condition I am in.” 

“ What condition ?” 5 

“T know that I can trust you. I am sure that I can trust 
you.” 

“Oh dear, yes. If you mean about telling, I never tell any- 
thing.” 

“That's what I do mean. You remember that man at your 
place ?” 

“What man? Poor Caneback ?” 

“Oh dear no! I wish they could change places because then he 
could give me no more trouble.” 

“ That's wishing him to be dead, whoever he is.” 
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“Yes. Why should he persecute me? I mean that man we were 
staying with at Bragton.” 

“Mr. Morton ?” 

“Of course I do. Don’t you remember your asking me about him, 
and my telling you that I was not engaged to him ?” 

“T remember that.” 

“Mamma and this horrid old Duchess here want me to marry 
him. They’ve got an idea that he is going to be ambassador at 
Pekin or something very grand, and they’re at me day and night.” 

“You needn’t take him unless you like him.” 

“They do make me so miserable!” And then she leaned heavily 
upon his arm. He was a man who could not stand such pressure 
as this without returning it. Though he were on the precipice, and 
though he must go over, still he could not stand it. “ You remember 
that night after the ball ?” 

“ Indeed I do.” 

“ And you too had asked me whether I cared for that horrid man.” 

“T didn’t see anything horrid. You had been staying at his house 
and people had told me. What was I to think?” 

“You ought to have known what to think. There; let me go,’— 
for now he had got his arm round her waist. “You don’t care for 
me a bit. I know you don’t. It would be all the same to you whom 
I married ;—or whether I died.” 

“You don’t think that, Bella?” He fancied that he had heard 
her mother call her Bella, and that the name was softer and easier 
than the full four syllables. It was at any rate something for her 
to have gained. 

“T do think it. When I came here on purpose to have a skurry 
over the country with you, you went away to Holcombe Cross though 
you could have hunted here, close in the neighbourhood. And now 
you tell me there will be a frost to-morrow.” 

“Can I help that, darling ?” 

“Darling! I ain’t your darling. You don’t care a bit forme. I 
believe you hope there'll be a frost.” He pressed her tighter, but 
laughed as he did so. It was evidently a joke to him ;—a pleasant joke 
no doubt. “Leave me alone, Lord Rufford. I won’t let you, for I 
know you don’t love me.” Very suddenly he did leave his hold of her 
and stood erect with his hands in his pockets, for the rustle of a 
dress was heard. It was still daylight, but the light was dim and 
the last morsel of the grandeur of the sun had ceased to be visible 
through the trees. The church-going people had been released, and 
the Duchess having probably heard certain tidings, had herself come 
to take a walk in the shrubbery behind the conservatory. Arabella 
had probably been unaware that she and her companion by a turn 
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in the walks were being brought back towards the iron gate. As it 
was they met the Duchess face to face. 

Lord Rufford had spoken the truth when he had said that he was a 
little afraid of the Duchess. Such was his fear that at the moment 
he hardly knew what he was to say. Arabella had boasted when she 
had declared that she was not at all afraid of her aunt ;—but she was 
steadfastly minded that she would not be cowed by her fears. She 
had known beforehand that she would have occasion for much presence 
of mind, and was prepared to exercise it at a moment’s notice. She 
was the first to speak. “Is that you, aunt? you are out of church 
very soon.” 

“ Lord Rufford,” said the Duchess, “I don’t think this is a proper 
time for walking out.” 

“Don’t you, Duchess? The air is very nice.” 

“Tt is becoming dark and my niece had better return to the house 
with me. Arabella, you can come this way. It is just as short as the 
other. If you go on straight, Lord Rufford, it will take you to the 
house.” Of course Lord Rufford went on straight and of course Ara- 
bella had to turn with her aunt. “Such conduct as this is shocking,” 
began the Duchess. 
~ “ Aunt, let me tell you.” 

“ What can you tell me?” 

“T can tell you a great deal if you will let me. Of course I am 
quite prepared to own that I did not intend to tell you anything.” 

“T can well believe that.” 

“Because I could hardly hope for your sympathy. You have 
never liked me.” 

“ You have no right to say that.” 

“T don’t do it in the way of finding fault. I don’t know why you 
should. But I have been too much afraid of you to tell you my 
secrets. I must do so now because you have found me walking with 
Lord Rufford. I could not otherwise excuse myself.” 

“Ts he engaged to marry you?” 

“ He has asked me.” 

“No!” . 

“But he has,aunt. You must be a little patient and let me tell it 
you all. Mamma did make up an engagement between me and 
Mr. Morton at Washington.” 

“Did you know Lord Rufford then ?” 

“T knew him, but did not think he was behaving quite well. It 
is very hard sometimes to know whata man means. I was angry when 
I went to Washington. He has told me since that he loves me,—and 
has offered.” 

“But you are engaged to marry the other man.” 
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“Nothing on earth shall make me marry Mr. Morton. Mamma 
did it, and mamma now has very nearly broken it off because she says 
he is very shabby about money. Indeed it is broken off. I had told 
him so even before Lord Rufford had proposed to me.” 

“When did he propose and where?” 

“ At Rufford. We were staying there in November.” 

“ And you asked to come here that you might meet him ?” 

“Justso. Was that strange? Where could I be better pleased to 
meet him than in my own uncle’s house ?” 

“ Yes ;—if you had told us all this before.” 

“Perhaps I ought; but you are so severe, aunt, that I did not 
dare. Do not turn against me now. My uncle could not but like 
that his niece should marry Lord Rufford.” 

“ How can I turn against you if it is settled? Lord Rufford can 
do as he pleases. Has he told your father,—or your mother?” 

“ Mamma knows it.” 

“But not from him?” asked the Duchess. 

Arabella paused a moment but hardly a moment before she an- 
swered. It was hard upon her that she should have to make up her 
mind on matters of such importance with so little time for considera- 
tion. “Yes,” she said, “mamma knows it from him. Papa is so 
very indifferent about everything that Lord Rufford has not spoken to 
him.” 

“Tf so, it will be best that the Duke should speak to him.” 

There was another pause but hardly long enough to attract notice. 
“Perhaps so,” she said ;—“ but not quite yet. He is so peculiar, so 
touchy. The Duke is not quite like my father and he would think 
himself suspected.” 

“T cannot imagine that if he is in earnest.” 

“That is because you do not know him as Ido. Ouly think where 
I should be if I were to lose him!” 

“ Lose him!” 

“Qh, aunt, now that you know it I do hope that you will be my 
friend. It would kill me if he were to throw me over now.” 

“ But why should he throw you over if he proposed to you only 
last month ?” 

“He might do it if he thought that he were interfered with. Of 
course I should like my uncle to speak to him, but not quite imme- 
diately. If he were to say that he had changed his mind, what could I 
do, or what could my uncle do?” 

“That would be very singular conduct.” 

“Men are so different now, aunt. They give themselves so much 
more latitude. A man has only to say that he has changed his mind 
and nothing ever comes of it.” 

“T have never been used to such men, my dear.” 
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“ At any rate don’t ask the Duke to speak to him to-day. I will 
think about it and perhaps you will let me see you to-morrow,—after 
we all come in.” To this the Duchess gravely assented. “And I 
hope you won’t be angry because you found me walking with him, or 
because I did not go to church. It is everything to me. I am 
sure, dear aunt, you will understand that.” To this the Duchess 
made no reply, and they both entered the house together. What be- 
came of Lord Rufford neither of them saw. 

Arabella when she regained her room thought that upon the whole 
fortune had favoured her by throwing her aunt in her way. She had, 
no doubt, been driven to tell a series of barefaced impudent lies,—lies 
of such a nature that they almost made her own hair stand on end as 
she thought of them ;—but they would matter nothing if she suc- 
ceeded ; and if she failed in this matter she did not care much what 
her aunt thought of her. Her aunt might now give her a good 
turn ; and some lie she must have told ;—such had been the emergen- 
cies of her position! As she thought of it all she was glad that her 
aunt had met her ; and when Lord Rufford was summoned to take her 
out to dinner on that very Sunday,—a matter as to which her aunt 
managed everything herself,—she was immediately aware that her 
lies had done her good service. 

“This was more than I expected,” Lord Rufford said when they 
were seated. 

“She knew that she had overdone it when she sent you away in 
that cavalier way,” replied Arabella, “and now she wants to shew 
that she didn’t mean anything.” 


CuHapTtrrR XXXIX. 
THE DAY AT PELTRY. 


Tue Duchess did tell the Duke the whole story about Lord Rufford 
and Arabella that night,—as to which it may be said that she also 
was false. But according to her conscience there were two ways of 
telling such a secret. As a matter of course she told her husband 
everything. That idle placid dinner-loving man was in truth con- 
sulted about each detail of the house and family ;—but the secret 
was told to him with injunctions that he was to say nothing about it 
to any one for twenty-four hours. After that the Duchess was of 
opinion that he should speak to Lord Rufford. “What could I say 
to him ?” asked the Duke. “I’m not her father.” 

*‘ But your brother is so indifferent.” 

“No doubt. But that gives me no authority. If he does mean 
to marry the girl he must go to her father ;—or it is possible that he 
might come tome. But if he does not mean it, what can I do?” 
He promised, however, that he would think of it. 
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It was still dark night, or the morning was still dark as night, 
when Arabella got out of bed and opened her window. The coming 
of a frost now might ruin her. The absence of it might give her 
everything in life that she wanted. Lord Rufford had promised her 
a tedious communication through servants as to the state of the 
weather. She was far too energetic, far too much in earnest, to wait 
for that. She opened the window and putting out her hand she 
felt a drizzle of rain. And the air, though the damp from it seemed 
to chill her all through, was not a frosty air. She stood there a 
minute so as to be sure and then retreated to her bed. 

Fortune was again favouring her ;—but then how would it be if 
it should turn to hard rain? In that case Lady Chiltern and the other 
ladies certainly would not go, and how in such case should she get 
herself conveyed to the meet? She would at any rate go down in 
her hat and habit and trust that somebody would provide for her. 
There might be much that would be disagreeable and difficult, but 
hardly anything could be worse than the necessity of telling such 
lies as those which she had fabricated on the previous afternoon. 

She had been much in doubt whether her aunt had or had not 
believed her. That the belief was not a thorough belief she was 
aimost certain. But then there was the great fact that after the story 
had been told she had been sent out to dinner leaning on Lord 
Rufford’s arm. Unless her aunt had believed something that would 
not have taken place. And then so much of it was true. Surely 
it would be impossible that he should not propose after what had 
occurred! Her aunt was evidently alive to the advantage of the 
marriage,—to the advantage which would accrue not to her, Arabella, 
individually, but to the Trefoils generally. She almost thought that 
her aunt would not put spokes on her wheel for this day. She 
wished now that she had told her aunt that she intended to hunt, go 
that there need not be any surprise. 

She slept again and again looked out of the window. It rained a 
little but still there were hours in which the rain might cease. Again 
she slept and at eight her maid brought her word that there would 
be hunting. It did rain a little but very little. Of course she would 
dress herself in riding attire. 

At nine o'clock she walked into the breakfast parlour properly 
equipped for the day’s sport. There were four or five men there in red 
coats and top boots, among whom Lord Rufiord was conspicuous. 
They were just seating themselves at the breakfast table, and her aunt 
was already in her place. Lady Chiltern had come into the room with 
herself, and at the door had spoken some good-natured words of sur- 
prise. “I did not know that you were a sportswoman, Miss Trefoil.” 
“T do ride a little when I am well mounted,” Arabella had said as 


she entered the room. Then she collected herself, and arranged her 
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countenance, and endeavoured to look as though she were doing the 
most ordinary thing in the world. She went round the room and 
kissed her aunt’s brow. ‘This she had not done on any other morn- 
ing; but then on other mornings she had been late. “Are you 
going to ride?” said the Duchess. 

“T believe so, aunt.” 

“Who is giving you a horse <” 

“ Lord Rufford is lending me one. I don’t think even his good- 
nature will extend to giving away so perfect an animal. I know him 
well, for I rode him when I was at Rufford.” This she said so that 
all the room should hear her. 

“You need not be afraid, Duchess,” said Lord Rufford. “ He is 
quite safe,” 

“ And his name is Jack,” said Arabella laughing as she took her 
place with a little air of triumph. “Lord Rufford offered to let me 
have him all the time I was here, but I didn’t know whether you 
would take me in so attended.” 

There was not one who heard her who did not feel that she spoke 
as though Lord Rufford were all her own. Lord Rufford felt it him- 
self and almost thought that he might as well turn himself round 
and bid his sister and Miss Penge let him go. He must marry some 
day and why should not this girl do as well as any one else? The 
Duchess did not approve of young ladies hunting. She certainly 
would not have had her niece at Mistletoe had she expected such a 
performance. But she could not find fault now. There was a feeling 
in her bosom that if there were an engagement it would be cruel to 
cause obstructions. She certainly could not allow a lover in her 
house for her husband’s niece without having official authenticated 
knowledge of the respectability of the lover ;—but the whole thing. 
had come upon her so suddenly that she was at a loss what to do or 
what to say. It certainly did not seem to her that Arabella was in 
the least afraid of being found out in any untruth. If the girl were 
about to become Lady Rufford then it would be for Lord Rufford to 
decide whether or no she should hunt. Soon after this the Duke 
came in and he also alluded to his niece’s costume and was informed 
that she was to ride one of Lord Rufford’s horses. “I didn’t hear it 
mentioned before,” said the Duke. “ He'll carry Miss Trefoil quite 
safely,” said Lord Rufford who was at the moment standing over a 
game pie on the sideboard. Then the subject was allowed to drop. 

At half-past nine there was no rain, and the ladies were so punctual 
that the carriages absolutely started at ten. Some of the men rode 
on; one got a seat on the carriage ; and Lord Rufford drove himself 
and a friend in a dog-cart,—tandem. The tandem was off before the 
carriages, but Lord Rufiord assured them that he would get the 
master to allow them a quarter of an hour. Arabella contrived to 
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say one word to him. “If you start without me I'll never speak to 
you again.” He nodded and smiled; but perhaps thought that if 
so it might be as well that he should start without waiting for her. 

At the last moment the Duchess had taken it into her head that she 
too would go to the meet. No doubt she was actuated by some 
feeling in regard to her niece; but it was not till Arabella was abso- 
lutely getting on to Jack at the side of the carriage,—under the 
auspices of Jack’s owner,—that the idea occurred to her Grace that 
there would be a great difficulty as to the return home. “ Arabella, 
how do you mean to get back?” she asked. 

“That will be all right, aunt,” said Arabella. 

“T will see to that,” said Lord Rufford. 

The gracious but impatient master of the hounds had absolutely 
waited full twenty minutes for the Duchess’s party ;—and was not 
minded to wait a minute longer for conversation. The moment that 
the carriages were there the huntsmen had started so that there was 
an excuse for hurry. Lord Rufford as he was speaking got on to his 
own horse, and before the Duchess could expostulate they were away. 
There was a feeling of triumph in Arabella’s bosom as she told her- 
self that she had at any rate secured her day’s hunting in spite of 
such heart-breaking difliculties. 

The sport was fairly good. They had twenty minutes in the 
morning and a kill. Then they drew a big wood during which 
they ate their lunch and drank their sherry. In the big wood they 
found a fox but could not do anything with him. After that they 
came on a third in a stubble field and ran him well for half an hour, 
when he went to ground. It was then three o'clock; and as the 
days were now at the shortest the master declined to draw again. 
They were then about sixteen miles from Mistletoe and about ten 
from Stamford where Lord Rufford’s horses were standing. The 
distance from Stamford to Mistletoe was eight. Lord Rufford pro- 
posed that they should ride to Stamford and then go home in a hired 
carriage. ‘There seemed indeed to be no other way of getting home 
without taking three tired horses fourteen miles out of their way. 
Arabella made no objection whatever to the arrangement. Lord 
Rufford did in truth make a slight effort,—the slightest possible,—to 
induce a third person to join their party. There was still something 
pulling at his coat-tail, so that there might yet be a chance of saving 
him from the precipice. But he failed. The tired horseman before 
whom the suggestion was casually thrown out, would have been 
delighted to accept it, instead of riding all the way to Mistletoe ;—but 
he did not look upon it as made in earnest. Two, he knew, were 
company and three none. 

The hunting field is by no means a place suited for real love- 
making. Very much of preliminary conversation may be done there 
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in a pleasant way, and intimacies may be formed. But when lovers 
have already walked with arms round each other in a wood, riding 
together may be very pleasant but can hardly be ecstatic. Lord 
Rufford might indeed have asked her to be Lady R. while they were 
breaking up the first fox, or as they loitered about in the big wood ;— 
but she did not expect that. There was no moment during the day's 
sport in which she had a right to tell herself that he was misbehaving 
because he did not so ask her. But in a postchaise it would be 
different. 

At the inn at Stamford the horses were given up, and Arabella 
condescended to take a glass of cherry brandy. She had gone through 
along day. It was then half-past four, and she was not used to be 
many hours on horseback. The fatigue seemed to her to be very 
much greater than it had been when she got back to Rufford imme- 
diately after the fatal accident. The ten miles along the road, which 
had been done in little more than an hour, had almost overcome her. 
She had determined not to cry for mercy as the hard trot went on. 
She had passed herself off as an accustomed horsewoman, and having 
done so well across the country would not break down coming home. 
But, as she got into the carriage, she was very tired. She could almost 
have cried with fatigue ;—and yet she told herself that now,—now,— 
must the work be done. She would perhaps tell him that she was 
tired. She might even assist her cause by her languor ;—but, though 
she should die for it, she would not waste her precious moments by 
absolute rest. “May I light a cigar?” he said as he got in. 

“You know you may. Wherever I may be with you do you think 
that I would interfere with your gratifications ?” 

“You are the best girl in all the world,” he said as he took out his 
case and threw himself back in the corner. 

“Do you call that a long day?” she asked when he had lit his 
cigar. 

“ Not very long.” 

“ Because I am so tired.” 

“We came home pretty sharp. I thought it best not to shock her 
Grace by too great a stretch into the night. As it is you will have 
time to go to bed for an hour or two before you dress. That’s what I 
do when I am in time. You'll be right as a trivet then.” 

“Oh; I'm right now,—only tired. It was very nice.” 

“Pretty well. We ought to have killed that last fox. And why 
on earth we made nothing of that follow in Gooseberry Grove I 
couldn’t understand. Old Tony would never have left that fox alive 
above ground. Would you like to go to sleep ?” 

“ Oh dear no.” 

“ Afraid of gloves ?” said he, drawing nearer to her. They might 
pull him ag they liked by his coat tails but as he was in a postchaise 
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with her he must make himself agreeable. She shook her head and 
laughed as she looked at him through the gloom. Then of course he 
kissed her. 

“Lord Rufford, what does this mean ?” 

“Don’t you know what it means ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“It means that I think you the jolliest girl out. I never liked 
anybody so well as I do you.” 

“Perhaps you never liked anybody,” said she. 

“Well ;—yes, I have; but I am not going to boast of what fortune 
has done for me in that way. I wonder whether you care for me?” 

“Do you want to know ?” 

“T should like to know. You have never said that you did.” 

“Because you have never asked me.” 

“Am I not asking you now, Bella?” 

“There are different ways of asking—but there is only one way 
that will get an answer from me. No;—no. I will not have it. I 
have allowed too much to you already. Oh, I am so tired.” Then 
she sank back almost into his arms,—but recovered herself very 
quickly. ‘“ Lord Rufford,” she said, “if you are a man of honour let 
there be an end of this. I am sure you do not wish to make me 
wretched.” 

“TJ would do anything to make you happy.” 

“Then tell me that you love me honestly, sincerely, with all your 
heart,—and I shall be happy.” 

“ You know I do.” 

“Do you? Do you?” she said and then she flung herself on to 
his shoulder, and for a while she seemed to faint. For a few minutes 
she lay there and as she was lying she calculated whether it would be 
better to try at this moment to drive him to some clearer declaration, 
or to make use of what he had already said without giving him an 
opportunity of protesting that he had not meant to make her an offer 
of marriage. He had declared that he loved her honestly and with 
his whole heart. Would not that justify her in setting her uncle at 
him? And might it not be that the Duke would carry great weight 
with him ;—that the Duke might induce him to utter the fatal word 
though she, were she to demand it now, might fail? As she thought 
of it all she affected to swoon, and almost herself believed that she 
was swooning. She was conscious but hardly more than conscious 
that he was kissing her ;—and yet her brain was at work. She felt 
that he would be startled, repelled, perhaps disgusted were she abso- 
lutely to demand more from him now. “Oh, Rufford;—oh, my 
dearest,” she said as she woke up, and with her face close to his, so 
that he could look into her eyes and see their brightness even through 
the gloom. ‘Then she extricated herself from his embrace with a 
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shudder and a laugh. “ You would hardly believe how tired I am,” 
she said putting out her ungloved hand. He took it and drew her to 
him and there she sat in his arms for the short remainder of the 
journey. 

They were now in the park, and as the lights of the house came in 
sight he gave her some counsel. ‘“‘Go up to your room at once, 
dearest, and lay down.” 


“T will. I don’t think I could go in among them. I should 
fall.” 

“T will see the Duchess and tell her that you are all right,—but 
very tired. If she goes up to you you had better see her.” 

“Oh, yes. But I had rather not.” 

“She'll be sure to come. And, Bella, Jack must be yours now.” 

“You are joking.” 

“Never more serious in my life. Of course he must remain with 
me just at present, but he is your horse.” Then, as the carriage was 
stopping, she took his hand and kissed it. 

She got to her room as quickly as possible; and then, before she 
had even taken off her hat, she sat down to think of it all,—sending 
her maid away meanwhile to fetch her a cup of tea. He must have 
meant it for an offer. There had at any rate been enough to justify 
her in so taking it. The present he had made to her of the horse 
could mean nothing else. Under no other circumstances would it be 
possible that she should either take the horse or tse him. Certainly 
it was an offer, and as such she would instruct her uncle to use it. 
Then she allowed her imagination to revel in thoughts of Rufford 
Hall, of the Rufford house in town, and a final end to all those weary 


labours which she would thus have brought to so glorious a termi- 
nation ! 


Cuarrer XL. 
LORD RUFFORD WANTS TO SEE A HORSE, 


Lorp Rurrorp had been quite right about the Duchess. Arabella 
had only taken off her hat and was drinking her tea when the Duchess 
came up to her. “ Lord Rufford says that-you were too tired to come 
in,”.said the Duchess. 

“T am tired, aunt ;—very tired. But there is nothing the matter 
with me. We had to ride ever so far coming home and it was that 
knocked me up.” 

“Tt was very bad, your coming home with him in a postchaise, 
Arabella.” 

_ “Why was it bad, aunt? I thought it very nice.” 
“My dear, it shouldn’t have been done. You ought to have known 


that. I certainly wouldn’t have had you here had I thought that 
there would be anything of the kind.” 
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“Tt is going to be all right,” said Arabella laughing. 

According to her Grace’s view of things it was not and could not 
be made “all right.” It would not have been all right were the girl 
to become Lady Rufford to-morrow. ‘The scandal, or loud reproach 
due to evil doings, may be silenced by subsequent conduct. The 
merited punishment may not come visibly. But nothing happening 
after could make it right that a young lady should come home from 
hunting in a postchaise alone with a young unmarried man. When 
the Duchess first heard it she thought what would have been her 
feelings if such a thing had been suggested in reference to one of her 
own daughters! Lord Rufford had come to her in the drawing-room 
and had told her the story in a quiet pleasant manner,—merely saying 
that Miss Trefoil was too much fatigued to shew herself at the present 
moment. She had thought from his manner that her niece’s story had 
been true. There was a cordiality and apparent earnestness as to the 
girl’s comfort which seemed to be compatible with the story. But 
still she could hardly understand that Lord Rufford should wish to 
have it known that he travelled about the country in such a fashion 
with the girl he intended to marry. But if it were true, then she 
must look after her niece. And even if it were not true,—in which 
case she would never have the girl at Mistletoe again,—yet she could 
not ignore her presence in the house. It was now the 18th of 
January. Lord Rufford was to go on the following day, and 
Arabella on the 20th. The invitation had not been given so as to 
stretch beyond that. If it could be at once decided,—declared by 
Lord Rufford to the Duke,—that the match was to be a match, then 
the invitation should be renewed, Arabella should be advised to put off 
her other friends, and Lord Rufford should be invited to come back 
early in the next month and spend a week or two in the proper 
fashion with his future bride. All that had been settled between the 
Duke and the Duchess. So much should be done for the sake of the 
family. But the Duke had not seen his way to asking Lord Rufford 
any question. 

The Duchess must now find out the truth if she could,—so that if 
the story were false she might get rid of the girl and altogether shake 
her off from the Mistletoe roof tree. Arabella’s manner was certainly 
free from any appearance of hesitation or fear. ‘ I don’t know about 
being all right,” said the Duchess. “It cannot be right that you 
should have come home with him alone in a hired carriage.” 

“Ts a hired carriage wickeder than a private one ?” 

_“Tfa carriage had been sent from here for you, it would have been 
different ;—but even then he should not have come with you.” 

“But he wouid I’m sure ;—and I should have asked him. What; 


—the man I'm engaged to marry! Mayn’t he sit in a carriage 
with me?” 
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The Duchess could not explain herself, and thought that she had 
better drop that topic. “ What does he mean to do now, Arabella tr” 

“ What does who mean, aunt ?” 

“Lord Rufford.” 

“He means to marry me. And he means to go from here to Mr. 
Surbiton’s to-morrow. I don’t quite understand the question.” 

“ And what do you mean to do ?” 

“T mean to marry him. And I mean to join mamma in London 
on Wednesday. I believe we are to go to the Connop Green’s the 
next day. Mr. Connop Green is a sort of cousin of mamma ;—but 
they are odious people.” ; 

“Who is to see Lord Rufford? However, my dear, if you are 
very tired, I will leave you now.” 

“No, aunt. Stay a moment if you will be so very kind. Iam 
tired ; but if I were twice as tired I would find strength to talk about 
this. If my uncle would speak to Lord Rufford at once I should take 
it as the very kindest thing he could do. I could not send him to 
my uncle; for, after all, one’s uncle and one’s father are not the 
same. I could only refer him to papa. But if the Duke would speak 
to him !” 

“ Did he renew his offer to-day ?” 

** He has done nothing else but renew it ever since he has been in 
the carriage with me. That’s the plain truth. He made his offer at 
Rufford. He renewed it in the wood yesterday ;—and he repeated it 
over and over again as we came home to-day. It may have been very 
wrong, but so it was.” Miss Trefoil must have thought that kissing 
and proposing were the same thing. Other young ladies have, per- 
haps, before now made such a mistake. But this young lady had had 
much experience, and should have known better. 

“Lord Rufford had better perhaps speak to your uncle.” 

“ Will you tell him so, aunt?” 

The Duchess thought about it for a moment. She certainly 
could not tell Lord Rufford to speak to the Duke without getting 
the Duke’s leave to tell him so. And then, if all this were done, and 
Lord Rufford were to assure the Duke that the young lady had made 
a mistake, how derogatory would all that be to the exalted quiescence 
of the house of Mayfair! She thoroughly wished that her niece were 
out of the house; for, though she did believe the story, her belief 
was not thorough. “I will speak to your uncle,” she said. “And 
now you had better go to sleep.” 

“And, dear aunt, pray excuse me at dinner. I have been so 
excited, so flurried, and so fatigued, that I fear I should make a fool 
of myself if I attempted to come down. I should get into a swoon, 
which would be dreadful. My maid shall bring me a bit of something 
and a glass of sherry, and you shall find me in the drawing-room when 
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you come out.” Then the Duchess went, and Arabella was left alone 
to take another view of the circumstances of the campaign. 

Though there were still infinite dangers, yet she could hardly wish 
that anything should be altered. Should Lord Rufford disown her, 
which she knew to be quite possible, there would be a general col- 
lapse, and the world would crash over her head. But she had known, 
when she took this business in hand, that as success would open Elysium 
to her, so would failure involve her in absolute ruin. She was deter- 
mined that she would mar nothing now by cowardice, and having so 
resolved, and having fortified herself with perhaps two glasses of 
sherry, she went down to the drawing-room a little before nine, and 
laid herself out upon a sofa till the ladies should come in. 

Lord Rufford had gone to bed, as was his wont on such occasions, 
with orders that he should be called to dress for dinner at half-past 
seven. But as he laid himself down he made up his mind that, in- 
stead of sleeping, he would give himself up to thinking about Arabella 
Trefoil. The matter was going beyond a joke, and would require 
some thinking. He liked her well enough, but was certainly not in 
love with her. I doubt whether men ever are in love with girls who 
throw themselves into their arms. A man’s love, till it has been 
chastened and fastened by the feeling of duty which marriage brings 
with it, is instigated mainly by the difficulty of pursuit. “It is 
hardly possible that anything so sweet as that should ever be mine ; 
and yet, because I am a man, and because it is so heavenly sweet, I 
will try.” That is what men say to themselves, but Lord Rufford had 
had no opportunity of saying that to himself in regard to Miss Trefoil. 
The thing had been sweet, but not heavenly sweet ; and he had never 
for a mcment doubted the possibility. Now at any rate he would 
make up his mind. But, instead of doing so, he went to sleep, and 
when he got up he was ten minutes late, and was forced, as he dressed 
himself, to think of the Duke’s dinner instead of Arabella Trefoil. 

The Duchess before dinner submitted herself and all her troubles at 
great length to the Duke, but the Duke could give her no substantial 
comfort. Of course it had all been wrong. He supposed that they 
ought not to have been found walking together in the dark on Sunday 
afternoon. The hunting should not have been arranged without 
sanction ; and the return home in the hired carriage had no doubt 
been highly improper. But what could he do? If the marriage 
came off it would be all well. If not, this niece must not be invited 
to Mistletoe again. As to speaking to Lord Rufford, he did not quite 
see how he was to set about it. His own girls had been married in 
so very different a fashion! He could imagine nothing so disagreeable 
as to have to ask a gentleman his intentions. Parental duty might 
make it necessary when a daughter had not known how to keep her 
own position intact ;—but here there was no parental duty. If Lord 
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Rufford would speak to him, then indeed there would be no difficulty. 
At last he told his wife that, if she could find an opportunity of sug- 
gesting to the young Lord that, he might perhaps say a word to the 
young lady’s uncle without impropriety,—if she could do this ina 
light easy way, so as to run no peril of a scene,—she might do so. 

When the two duchesses and all the other ladies came out into the 
drawing-room, Arabella was found upon the sofa. Of course she 
became the centre of a little interest for a few minutes, and the more 
so, as her aunt went up to her and made some inquiries. Had she 
had any dinner? Was she less fatigued? The fact of the improper 
return home in the postchaise had become generally known, and there 
were some there who would have turned a very cold shoulder to Ara- 
bella had not her aunt noticed her. Perhaps there were some who had 
envied her Jack, and Lord Rufford’s admiration, and even the post- 
chaise. But as long as her aunt countenanced her it was not likely 
that any one at Mistletoe would be unkind to her. The Duchess of 
Omnium did indeed remark to Lady Chiltern that she remembered 
something of the same kind happening to the same girl soon after her 
own marriage. As the Duchess had now been married a great many 
years this was unkind ;—but it was known that when the Duchess of 
Omnium did dislike any one, she never scrupled to show it. “Lord 
Rufford is about the silliest man of his day,” she said afterwards to 
the same lady ; “but there is one thing which I do not think even 
he is silly enough to do.” 

It was again nearly ten o’clock when the gentlemen came into the 
room and then it was that the Duchess,—Arabella’s aunt,— must find 
the opportunity of giving Lord Rufford the hint of which the Duke 
had spoken. He was to leave Mistletoe on the morrow and might not 
improbably do so early. Of all women she was the steadiest, the most 
tranquil, the least abrupt in her movements. She could not pounce 
upon a man, and nail him down, and say what she had to say, let him 
be as unwilling as he might to hear it. At last, however, seeing Lord 
Rufford standing alone,—he had then just left the sofa on which 
Arabella was still lying,—without any apparent effort she made her 
way up to his side. “ You had rather a long day,” she said. 

“ Not particularly, Duchess.” 

* You had to come home so far!” 

“About the average distance. Did you think it a hard day, 
Maurice ?” Then he called to his aid a certain Lord Maurice St. John, 
a hard-riding and hard-talking old friend of the Trefoil family who 
gave the Duchess a very clear account of all the performance, during 
which Lord Rufford fell into an interesting conversation with Mrs. 
Mulready, the wife of the neighbouring bishop. 

After that the Duchess made another attempt. “ Lord Rufford,” 
she said, “ we should be so glad if you would come back to us the first 
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week in February. The Prices will be here and the Mackenzies, 
and - 
“T am pledged to stay with my sister till the fifth, and on the sixth 





Surbiton and all his lot come to me. Battersby, is it not the sixth 


that you and Surbiton come to Rufford ?” 

“JT rather think it is,” said Battersby. 

“T wish it were possible. I like Mistletoe so much. It’s so 
central.” 

“Very well for hunting ;—is it not, Lord Rufford?’ But that 
horrid Captain Battersby did not go out of the way. 

“T wonder whether Lady Chiltern would do me a favour,” said Lord 
Rufford stepping across the room in search of that lady. He might 
be foolish, but when the Duchess of Omnium declared him to be the 
silliest man of the day, I think she used a wrong epithet. The Duchess 
was very patient and intended to iry again, but on that evening she 
got no opportunity. 

Captain Battersby was Lord Rufford’s particular friend on this 
occasion and had come over with him from Mr. Surbiton’s house. 
“Bat,” he said as they were sitting close to each other in the smoking- 
room that night, “I mean to make an early start to-morrow.” 

“ What ;—to get to Surbiton’s ?” 

“T’ve got something to do on the way. I want to look at a horse 
at Stamford.” 

“Tl be off with you.” 

“No;—don’t do that. Ill go in my own cart. Ill make my 
man get hold of my groom and manage it somehow. I can leave my 


things and you can bring them. Only say to-morrow that 1 was 
obliged to go.” 


“T understand.” 

“Heard something, you know, and all that kind of thing. Make 
my apologies to the Duchess. In point of fact I must be in Stamford 
at ten.” 

“Tl manage it all,” said Captain Battersby, who made a very shrewd 
guess at the cause which drew his friend to such an uncomfortable 
proceeding. After that Lord Rufford went to his room and gave a 
good deal of trouble that night to some of the servants in reference to 
the steps which would be necessary to take him out of harm’s way 
before the Duchess would be up on the morrow. 

Arabella when she heard of the man’s departure on the following 
morning, which she luckily did from her own maid, was for some time 
overwhelmed by it. Of course the man was running away from her. 
There could be no doubt of it. She had watched him narrowly on 
the previous evening, and had seen that her aunt had tried in vain to 
speak to him. But she did not on that account give up the game. 
At any rate they had not found her out at Mistletoe. That was some- 
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thing. Of course it would have been infinitely better for her could he 
have been absolutely caught and nailed down before he left the house ; 
but that was perhaps more than she had a right to expect. She 
could still pursue him; still write to him ;—and at last, if necessary, 
force her father to do so. But she must trust now chiefly to her own 
correspondence. 

“He told me, aunt, the last thing last night that he was going,” 
she said. 

“Why did you not mention it ?” 

“T thought he would have told you. I saw him speaking to you. 
He had received some telegram about a horse. He's the most flighty 
man in the world about such things. I am to write to him before I 
leave this to-morrow.” Then the Duchess did not believe a word of 
the engagement. She felt at any rate certain that if there was an 
engagement, Lord Rufford did not mean to keep it. 
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Henry the Fourth and la belle Gabrielle. 


Amonast the train of young nobles who, as pages d’honneur, formed 
part of the court of Anne of Brittany, queen of Louis the Twelfth, 
was @ tall handsome youth of noble bearing and high courage, named 
Antoine d’Estrées, the heir of a family of ancient lineage, in Picardy, 
whose ancestors had intermarried with the quasi-royal house of Cour- 
tenay. Most of the young men of family of that day who were 
ambitious of distinction sought it in the desolating wars that France 
for so many years carried on in the very heart of Italy. Young 
d’Estrées, therefore, thirsting for military fame, crossed the Alps with 
Francis the First, and, from the gallantry and daring he displayed in 
the battle-field, was shortly promoted to the command of the Albanian 
company, which had been raised by Francis, and was maintained in 
his army throughout his Italian campaign. With this small corps of 
150 men, no less remarkable for bravery than picturesqueness of 
appearance, Antoine d’Estrées took part in the engagements that led 
to the victory of Marignano. In the subsequent reign of Henry the 
Second, the appointment of grand master of the artillery was 
conferred on him, for the great ability with which he had personally 
directed the siege of Calais. He afterwards inclined to the Huguenot 
cause. The son of this brave soldier, also named Antoine, succeeded 
to his father’s post in the artillery, and, inheriting also his attach- 
ment to the cause of the King of Navarre, became one of the most 
influential of the “ parti du milieu ”—composed of moderate Catholics 
and reasonable Calvinists—who desired to put an end to religious strife 
and to the warfare that harassed and impoverished France, and who 
believed that the interests of all parties would best be served by insur- 
ing the succession of Henri de Béarn to the throne. On these advo- 
cates of a system of fusion of interests, the extreme sections of the 
two opposing faiths had bestowed the taunting sobriquet of “es poli- 
tiques,” and their adherents at first were few. But as it became more 
apparent that the only results of this war of creeds were rapine and 
bloodshed, and unutterable misery to the people, the “ parti du milieu” 
gained strength and importance. The number of Henri de Béarn’s 
partisans increased ; and not only did he gain some advantages in oc- 
casional skirmishes, but decided victories in well-contested engagements. 

The family of d’Estrées resided at the fortified Chateau de Coouvres, 
and in 1589 the fair chdtelaine was Antoine’s beautiful daughter— 
“La belle Gabrielle,” as she was afterwards called, and as she still 
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lives in song. Endowed with all the grace, fascination, and sweetness 
of temper of her mother, Francoise Babou de la Bourdoniére, she 
had also the noble beauty and force of character that distinguished 
the paternal line. She was then in the bloom of youth, in her 
eighteenth year. Like many ladies of high family in the sixteenth 
century, Gabrielle had been trained, in case of need, to defend her 
home against the attacks of straggling and lawless parties of ma- 
rauders, who in those turbulent times would often seek to surprise and 
plunder a chéteaw from which the seigneur and his retainers were 
known to be absent. Her father had taught her to apply the match 
to the culverines, to fire off an arquebuse, to defend herself with a 
dagger. A daring and graceful horsewoman, she was his constant 
companion in the grand hunting and hawking parties that then formed 
the favourite recreation of the wie de chateau—often a boisterous one 
of wild rusticity, though in most cases tempered by a courtliness of 
manners induced by the great pride of birth of the feudal lords and 
ladies of that day. 

The young Duc de Bellegarde, a gallant cavalry officer, reputed 
one of the handsomest and bravest men in France, had fallen passion- 
ately in love with the fair Gabrielle. With the romantic ardour of 
sweet sixteen, she had responded to the love of the young soldier, 
and promised to become his bride. But the times were not pro- 
pitious for marrying and giving in marriage; for the country was 
in arms, civil war prevailed throughout France, and Captain de Belle- 
garde must away to his troop. Vows of eternal constancy were ex- 
changed, and the young lovers parted—he to be soon after taken 
prisoner and banished to Poland; Gabrielle, to dream now and then 
of her absent Adonis, to whose memory she heaved a soft sigh when 
she heard of the unexpected blow to her youthful hopes. But her 
bright laughing eyes were not dimmed by much weeping, and the 
bloom did not fade from her soft, rounded cheek. Such was the 
passing emotion that fluttered the breast of the youthful Gabrielle; 
but, like first love in general, it died away in the absence of its object, 
and left neither scar nor ache behind. But, two years after, taller in 
stature, in beauty of form more perfectly developed, full of animation, 
and. with a heart wholly unscathed, she first met, fatally for her, the 
man to whom the one love of her live was given—Henri de Béarn, 
King of Navarre. A king without a kingdom; for Pope Sixtus the 
Fifth had excommunicated Henri, given Navarre to Spain, and 
declared him unworthy of the French crown. 

For some years past Henri had led a life of adventure, but one of 
much hardship and fatigue. Urged by his faithful follower and 
friend, the famous Agrippa d’Aubigné, he fled from the court of 
France in 1576, to head the Huguenot. bands, who, naturally, looked 
to him as their leader. Ntenouncing the Catholic faith, which he and 
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his brother, the Prince de Condé, had accepted at the instance of 
Charles the Ninth—that they might escape the fate that befell so many 
thousands of Huguenots during the St. Bartholomew massacre—he 
again made profession of the Calvinist doctrine. Gabrielle had heard 
the many stories that were told of his wonderful prowess, of his 
daring feats of arms, of his gaiety, and joyousness of temper under 
difficulties and privations, and of the courage and endurance with 
which his example inspired his troops. Troops often utterly des- 
titute, ragged and footsore, hungry and shelterless, yet ever devoted 
to their gallant leader ; and who, being further buoyed up by fanatical 
zeal, and a belief that their cause was that of God, as opposed to that 
of the devil, fought with a desperation that generally ended in the 
discomfiture of their foes. 

After these victories—for Henri de Béarn was as poor as his fol- 
lowers—they were let loose on the towns and villages to find food and 
shelter, by force or otherwise, according to the fear or favour they 
inspired in the inhabitants. or himself, Henri would seek the hos- 
pitality of a neighbouring chateau, perhaps that of some noble but 
not over-zealous Catholic family, to whom he would write very humble 
but very insinuating letters. When he wanted money, which was no 
rare occurrence, he was driven to all sorts of expedients to obtain it. 


“He would send,” says Péréfixe, “to les seigneurs et dames who, he- 


thought, were his friends, promissory notes, written and signed by 
himself, and would entreat that either the notes or the sum named in 
them might be sent back to him.” Rarely, it appears, these friends 
failed to send him the sum. But the chief object of his visits from 
chateau to chdteaw was to gain over the moderate Catholic nobles to 
join the “ parti du milieu,” of which he was the armed expression. It 
was to follow up some negotiation of this sort that, on the evening 
following a successful battle, he rode over from his camp to the 
Chateau de Coeuvres, where he became acquainted with the family 
of d'Estrées, and deeply enamoured of the young and beautiful 
chatelaine. 

Henri de Béarn was then thirty-six, just double the age of 
Gabrielle, and his appearance by no means attractive. He never was 
handsome, but at nineteen or twenty is said to have had a noble and 
open countenance. At thirty-six he is described as so worn and aged 
by the hard life he had had, by the excessive fatigue and disquietudes 
cf the civil war, the perpetual clash of opinions, and the religious 
strife in his camp, that but for the buoyancy of his spirits he might 
have been taken for an elderly man. His face was deeply furrowed 
with wrinkles, the skin rough and hardened by constant exposure to 
all weathers, and his complexion basané, almost to blackness. He had 
a hooked nose of such immoderate length that it almost touched his 
chin and left but small space for his mouth, which was shaded by a 
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heavy moustache. During his last campaign he had undergone, 
besides extreme bodily exertion, so much mental anxiety that his hair, 
beard, and moustache had become quite grey. But under his grey 
bushy eyebrows there sparkled a pair of keen, sprightly black eyes; 
his face wore a bantering yet good-humoured smile, and in his whole 
bearing there was a frank, jovial, dauntless, devil-me-care sort of air, 
which, with his wide-spread reputation for being as gay a gallant as 
doughty a knight, might well win for him the favourable notice of 
the fair chdtelaine, notwithstanding all personal disadvantages. 

When the ugliest gentleman in France, who was also the bravest 
of knights, first presented himself at the Chateau de Cceuvres, his grey 
felt helmet had been considerably damaged ; the famous white plume, 
conspicuous in every fight, was draggled and dirty, and his doublet 
and trunk hose, that already had had many a patch, were torn and 
soiled. Yet from that evening the chateau had no more assiduous, 
guest than Henri de Béarn, and probably none more welcome. For 
he was spirituel, and his conversation full of jest and anecdote. He told 
many good stories too, both of love and of war—wide had been his ex- 
perience of both. And they were listened to with delight ; for he told 
them well, with that playful exaggeration, or vaunting, that has been 
deemed peculiar to the Gascon. And of the careless, intrepid, reckless 
joyous Gascon of that day—great in all manly sports and games, in 
love-making, war-making, drinking, and gaming; mirthful, contented 
when fortune frowned, magnificently generous when she smiled—Henri 
de Béarn was no unfavourable type. Even when his cause seemed to 
droop and the friends who sheltered him were inclined to despond, his 
spirits did not flag; he could still keep the dinner-table lively and 
the old baronial hall resounding with laughter at his sprightly sallies 
and pungent wit. TF rightfully ugly as he is acknowledged to have 
been—though art has embellished his portraits—yet there were mo- 
ments when his weather-worn face was lighted up with so much 
animation, and fun gleamed and sparkled so merrily in his eyes, as 
in conversation jest succeeded jest that an impression was left on the 
minds of those who saw him that he was handsome in spite of his 
ugliness. 

And Gabrielle probably felt thus, when Henri—though not ven- 
turing to speak of love, yet, with an eager earnestness that gave force 
to his unstudied eloquence—strove to interest her in the success of 
his cause, and the operations of the war. He told her of his perilous 
campaigns in the Rouergue and Languedoc; of the heroism of the 
little army that had fought so valiantly for the fugitive King of 
Navarre; of his own hairbreadth escapes, both in assault and repulse, 
till, like Desdemona and Othello, she “loved him for the dangers he 
had passed, and he loved her that she did pity them.” For, by his 
own confession, her gentleness, and sweetness of temper were ever to 
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him greater attractions than even her dazzling beauty. His love for 
her detained him at St. Quentin, in spite of the hazards he and his 
troops were exposed to by it. To see her, he would steal away from 
his army and in the disguise of a peasant pass through the midst of 
the enemy’s guards, running the risk of being taken prisoner. This 
inaction raised some murmurs in the Huguenot camp, where the cause 
of it was soon known—Henri’s weakness being no secret there. 
But his indefatigable industry and bravery soon made up for his 
loss of time, and his frankness and bonhomie dispelled the discon- 
tent that had begun to appear. When in pursuit of the Prince of 
Parma, he secretly and in disguise left his army, and rode with 
incredible speed to the Chateau de Ccoeuvres; dismounting at some 
little distance, to avoid the chance of meeting d’Estrées and raising 
suspicions in his mind, he sent a message to the chdatelaine to implore 
her charitable aid for a poor passing wanderer. With her own fair 
hands she brought him bread and butter, which he ate at the gate. 
He then bade her adieu, saying she “should soon hear of all he had 
performed through love of her.” Regaining his army ere his absence 
was noticed, he gave the word of command “ en route,” but yet another 
parting word must be sent off to Ja belle—it was hastily written, and 
despatched by a trusty messenger : 


“ Si je suis vaincu, vous me connoissez assez pour croire que je ne fuirai 
pas ; mais ma derniére pensée sera 4 Dieu; l’avant-dernitre 4 vous. HENRI.” 


This gallant gay deceiver wrote charming letters. 

Political motives had induced Catherine de Médicis to marry her 
daughter, Marguerite de Valois, to the Huguenot Henri de Béarn, 
who was then but in his nineteenth year. And a most uncongenial 
pair they were. The habits of the jovial, hardy mountaineer were 
quite incompatible with the specious refinements of the voluptuous 
court in which Marguerite had been reared, and her feeling towards 
her husband was one of repulsion; his towards his wife, indifference. 
The love affairs of “7a reine Margot” were scarcely less numerous 
than Henri’s, but he regarded them with as little concern as she did 
his infidelities. By the laws of the reformed faith his union with 
Marguerite had long since been annulled by her levities, and his 
austere Calvinist followers would gladly have sanctioned his marriage 
with some Protestant princess whose connexions would have aided 
their cause. But it was not that he might take a German princess to 
wife that Henri de Béarn desired a divorce. His right of succession to 
the throne of France could not be contested ; but his Protestant pro- 
fession lay in the way of his obtaining his right, and he saw that he 
would be adding but another obstacle to it by attempting to free him- 
self from the marriage-yoke without the aid of the pope. Marguerite 


also knew that Henri would marry no princess, but one of his mis- 
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tresses, and pride would not allow her to consent to give place toa 
successor who was not of royal birth. Simply at her request, the pope 
would have dissolved the marriage had she so willed, Henri being 
under the ban of excommunication. The ceremony, too, had not been 
performed according to the rites of either religion, and no dispensation 
had given validity to it: 


“ A lofty scaffold,” says Le Grain, “was erected in front of the principal 
gate of the church of Notre Dame, and upon it the young couple were 
betrothed. Immediately afterwards they were married, thus making—con- 
trary to all custom—of the double ceremony one single act. When it was 
concluded the bridegroom went to a Calvinist meeting-house to hear a 
sermon, while the bride entered Notre Dame to assist at high mass. After 
which they both went, but arrived separately, to the entertainment pro- 
vided for them in the great hall of the Palace of the Louvre.” 


A report of the death of Marguerite had reached Henri shortly 
before his visit to the Chateau de Coeuvres. Had it proved correct, he 
would then in all probability have married the Comtesse de Guiche, 
the widow of Philibert de Grammont. He had met her, as he had 
met Gabrielle d’Estrées—though at a time when his fortunes were 
even more desperate—while seeking a temporary asylum at her 
chateau, in the neighbourhood of which the fortune of war had thrown 
him. ‘The Comtesse received him with noble hospitality, and with 
much address succeeded in greatly promoting his interests with 
those Southern Catholic families it was his policy to gain over to his 
cause. Henri de Béarn’s letters to the Comtesse (preserved in the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal) give detailed accounts of every combat, 
and of the part he took in them. He sends her, we learn, the 
standards taken from the enemy, and lays his share of the spoils of 
the camp at her feet. She, in return, supplied him with money, 
and sent men to his army, equipped at her own expense. She sold 
the timber from her forests, and mortgaged her estates to enable 
him to carry on the war. His gratitude was, of course, unbounded, 
his love he declared to be the same, and while it lasted no doubt it 
was. Free, he would have offered her marriage; he was not, so 
he offered, as usual, a promise to marry, and a chance of some day 
being queen of France. Henri, in his letters, calls the Comtesse, 
whose name was Diane, his “ belle Corisandre.” This amowr, one 
of many similar episodes in the story of his adventurous life and 
campaigns—for he was so constantly engaged in fighting his enemies, 
that his love affairs hitherto were all of the same furtive kind— 
came to an end when, pressing towards the north, he strove to reach 
Havre and Rochelle, to profit by the aid he hoped to receive from 
Elizabeth of England. 

A correspondence touching less on polities—gayer, sprightlier, with 
the freshness of youth in it, with many phrases piquantes of a charni- 
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ing fournure, under which the ardour of love seems to lurk—was now 
earried on with “la belle Gabrielle.” Antoine d’Estrées thought it 
time to marry his daughter, and accordingly Nicholas de Lamerval, 
Sire de Liancourt, was forthwith selected for her husband. Con- 
temporary chroniclers (and among them even Rosny-Sully) have 
declared that this marriage was a mere conventional one, arranged by 
Henri de Béarn; his friend Liancourt—of a rich and influential 
family residing at their chateau, near Creil—consenting to lend him- 
self to the furtherance of Henri’s object, which was to release Gabrielle 
from parental control. Others have said that her father connived at 
it. But what will not evil tongues say? At all events, Made- 
moiselle d’Estrées became Madame de Liancourt. And though 
her husband kept himself almost entirely in the background, it is 
pleasanter to believe, and it also seems more likely, that her father 
accepted this advantageous parti for his daughter with the view of 
putting an end to the increasing assiduities of Henri de Béarn; who 
was then poor, and being an excommunicated relapsed heretic, had 
little reason to expect that he would ever reign in France. 

The throne of France, at this juncture, was by the French con- 
sidered vacant. The League, infuriated by the murder of the Duc de 
Guise and his brother the Cardinal, had declared Henry the Third 
deposed, and the Etats de Blois and the Sorbonne had confirmed it. 
He fled from his capital to the Huguenot camp, and joined his army, 
commanded by Marshal Biron, to that of his heretic cousin, to whom 
he proposed to march on Paris. He had sworn when he fled not to 
leave of the city one stone upon another whenever he should regain 
possession of it; and, as the royalist troops came in sight of Paris, he 
apostrophised it thus (this was in 1589): 


“Paris, chef du royaume, mais chef trop gros et trop capricieux, tu as 
besoin d’une saignée pour te guérir, ainsi que toute la France, de la frénésie 
que tu lui communiques! Encore quelques jours et on ne verra ni tes 
maisons, ni tes murailles, mais seulement le lieu ot tu auras été.” 


He took up his quarters with his army round St. Cloud. The 
hardier Huguenots and their warlike chief encamped on the rocky 
heights of Montmartre. But the days of Henri de Valois were num- 
bered. It had heen publicly preached in Paris that to free the earth 
from such a monster would be a meritorious act, and a young Domi- 
nican priest, named Jacques Clément, resolved that his should be the 
hand to do the deed. He gained access to the king by feigning to 
have a letter to deliver, and stabbed him in the stomach as he extended 
his hand to receive it. “Ha,” he exclaimed, “le méchant moine! Il 
m’a tué, qwon le tue!” Clément was seized and instantly killed by 
many stabs of the same dagger he had used to kill the king. His 
body was thrown out of window and torn to pieces. ~ king died 
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the same day. Paris resounded with tumultuous rejoicings, and songs 
and festivities celebrated the triumph which Clément had won for the 
League in freeing France from her tyrant. The Huguenot army de- 
camped, and hastened towards Normandy, for Henri de Béarn—who 
now assumed the title of Henry IV., King of France and Navarre— 
had been informed of the landing at Havre of 9000 English and 
Scotch troops, under the command of the Earl of Essex, sent to his 
support by Queen Elizabeth. 

As Paris would not open her gates to him, he intended to return 
with his reinforcements to renew the siege in regular form. But 
Philip the Second, from the side of Flanders, had begun to take part in 
the war, and Henry the Fourth found it necessary to oppose his English 
and Scotch allies to the veteran Spanish troops. They were repulsed, 
and the skilfully arranged plans of the valorous Duc de Mayenne 
were also defeated. Throughout this war Henry displayed so much 
personal valour, and ability in handling his troops, that he acquired 
_ everywhere a great increase of military renown. 

His adoption of the fleur de lis and the title of Sa Mayesté trés- 
chrétienne, availed nothing whatever with the Parisians ; they refused 
to acknowledge him as king; and then, as in more recent times, 
where Paris led, the provinces followed. The priests thought, or at 
least they preached to the people, that it was a horrid profanity in a 
relapsed heretic to call himself tres-chrétienne, and that the judgments 
of Heaven would fall on those who ventured to give him that sacred 
title. The siege was therefore vigorously renewed, and again the 
Huguenot army covered the heights of Montmartre. 

Whether M. de Liancourt, who has somewhere been called “ wn brave 
capitaine,” accompanied his friend Henry the Fourth throughout his 
last brilliant campaign is not quite clear; but it’is perfectly so that 
Madame de Liancourt did; and that during Henry’s second siege of 
Paris she occupied first the litile pavilion on the summit of Mont- 
martre—a commanding position, embracing on all sides a wide tract 
of country—and afterwards a dwelling on the opposite extremity of 
the hill, and looking over the plain of St. Denis, then known as 
Clignaneourt, now, or lately, as Le Chateau rouge. Means had been 
found to annul, by mutual consent, Gabrielle's marriage, and, on the 
faith of the King’s promise to marry her, in the event of the long- 
desired divorce from Marguerite de Valois being obtained, she became 
his acknowledged mistress. There would seem to be no doubt that he 
had a very great affection for her, and would have made her his wife 
and legitimatised her children, but for Marguerite’s continued refusal 
to consent to set him free, except for a royal bride. Gabrielle’s first 
son she named César, to remind him of the great courage his father 
had displayed in the battle that had occurred at about the time of his 
birth. “ César, Monsieur” was the title or designation by which he was 
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generally known. The King renewed at this time his promise of mar- 
riage, and conferred on Gabrielle the title of Marquise de Montceaux, 
together with the chdteaw and grounds of that name, near Meaux, in 
Brie. 

Meanwhile the defence of Paris was carried on no less vigorously 
than the siege. All classes took part in the effort to save the city. 
The bourgeoisie, the priests, women as well as men, all worked with a 
desperate energy to repel the heretic king and his Calvinist soldiers. 
Famine did its work in vain; the usual horrors occurred ; the people 
died of starvation, but died rejoicing in their sufferings. To relieve 
Paris, the Duc de Mayenne made a diversion on the flank of the 
Huguenot army, and besieged Rouen. Henry hastened to its assist- 
ance, and in the campaign of Normandy gave further proofs of his 
daring valour and skilful generalship. It was then that the old royalist 
chant was composed :— 

“Vive Henri quatre, 
Vive ce roi vaillant; 
Ce diable 4 quatre, 
A le triple talent 


De boire et de battre 
Et d’étre vert galant.” 


When not fighting his enemies, Henry's whole thoughts were 
absorbed by his love for Gabrielle. And she was proud of her hero. 
She possessed much courage, firmness, and ambition, and qualities of 
mind that were wanting in Henry. His position was then a most 
difficult one; he turned to her for sympathy ; confided all his per- 
plexities to her, and the advice she gave him was often most judicious. 
Though he had a wonderful power of adapting himself to circum- 
stances, he yet clung tenaciously to the desire to reign, and Gabrielle 
no less earnestly wished to see her gallant lover a more thar titular 
king of France. She counselled him, therefore, again to embrace 
Catholicism. Even the uncompromising Calvinist, Rosny-Sully, thought 
it expedient, and Henry the Third had said on his deathbed, “ Mon bon 
Jrere Henriot, tu ne seras jamais roi de France, si tu ne te fais 
Catholique.” He, too, now perceived that he must either renounce 
the crown or adopt the predominant faith of the people he would 
reign over, and “a crown,” he declared, “ was worth a mass.” 

Most unexpectedly, therefore, it was announced that the King had 
assisted at the conferences with the bishops, at Senlis and Surennes, 
and had solemnly and freely abjured Calvinism and declared his ad- 
herence to the Catholic faith. Yet it was not without some hesitation 
that he decided to adopt this course. 


“On the 13th of July, 1593, he writes to Gabrielle: ‘ Je dois faire demain 
le saut périlleux, pris de cent personnes m’entourent. Je hais St. Denis’ In 
another letter he tells her ‘when I first attended mass a pleasant adven- 
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ture happened to me at church. An old woman eighty years of age seized 
me fast hy the head and kissed me. I was not the first who laughed at it. 
To-morrow you shall make me amends. The people here are very eager to 
see a king make confession of his errors.” 


This step, however, had very little weight with the more ardent of 
the Leaguers. ‘“ Who could believe,” it was said, “ in the sincerity of 
this new abjuration when he had so easily shaken off the first?” But 
the moderate party longed for peace. They urged Henry’s hereditary 
rights, and asked why they should be denied to him. “Did not he 
now go to mass? ‘The chiefs of the League did no more. Philip of 
Spain did no more. Henceforth, then, Vive Henri Quatre!” But it 
was neither his victories nor his re-conversion to the Catholic faith 
that opened the gates of his capital to him. Their unbarring was 
simply a costly bargain between the King and the party weary of the 
struggle. ‘Two financiers acted for him, and had to drive bargains 
all round. Henry the Fourth entered Paris the 22nd of May, 1594, 
and by his side, en reine, and magnificently dressed, sat La Marquise 
de Montceaux—* La belle Gabrielle.” This was looked upon as an 
evidence (imprudently made public at that juncture) of his wish or 
intention to raise his passionately-loved mistress to the throne. In 
any other age it would have been considered a flagrant offence both 
against good taste and morals. But it should be borne in mind that, 
in such a case as this, little room could have been left for indignation 
in a court over which the House of Valois had reigned for nearly 
eighty years. During that period there had been, no doubt, a renais- 
sance of the arts, but most decidedly none of morality. 

No act of rejoicing on the part of the people marked the restoration 
of Henry the Fourth. It could not be popular as it had not been 
desired. Paris had been “ vendu, not rendu,’ as the King himself 
said on the following day, in the presence of those who had struck the 
bargain for him. And again, jestingly alluding to the subject, he 
exclaimed “ Ventre Saint Gris, quelle carte a payer!” Never, indeed, 
had Paris been more éyis¢e or the people more miserable. Famine 
and sickness had thinned the population ; provisions were enormously 
dear: the streets were thronged with beggars in the last stage of 
diséase. The League had caused much of this wretchedness ; but the 
people believed that the vengeance of Heaven was wreaked upon them 


. for yielding obedience to an excommunicated relapsed heretic. Some 


pious devotees were so terror-stricken that they died of fear of the 
consequences of this supposed iniquity. Among other convincing 
signs of God's anger, it was reported that after the entry of the King 
and the Marquise the sky became dark, and from that time until the 
end of June, it rained almost incessantly. The King attended mass, 
vespers, and complines with much assiduity ; he followed the proces- 
sions of monks and the relics of saints in the populous streets of Paris. 
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He even touched for the King’s-evil, thus reviving an ancient custom 
of the kings of France. “Tis true that the undignified, irreverent 
manner, the jocose and jesting air with which he went through these 
ceremonies, destroyed the effect that his outward show of piety was 
intended to produce on the people. 

But many attributed the King’s shortcomings to a supposed leaning 
of Gabrielle towards the Huguenot cause; while the Huguenots 
themselves believed that her evil influence as a Catholic had induced 
his second? defection from Calvinism. THenry’s sister, Catherine de 
Bourbon, was a very rigid Calvinist, and as she took up her residence 
at Fontainebleau ‘and.St. Germain, surrounded herself with Calvinist 
preachers, and received the sacrament according to their forms, the 
religious feud’ was jkept up with even more bitterness in the palace 
than elsewhere. The King one day, attempting to sing with his 
hoarse harsh voice one of the Calvinist hymns, Gabrielle playfully 
laid her hand on his mouth. Madame Catherine, perceiving this, 
indignantly exclaimed, “ Voyez done cette vilaine ; comme elle empéche 
le rot de chanter les louanges de Diew!” 

But a report of the march of a Spanish army on France, and that 
the vanguard had advanced as far as the forest of Compiégne, sum- 
moned the King to more congenial pursuits. After declaring war 
against Spain, he returned to Paris, and, booted and spurred, just as 
he had arrived, went straight to the Chateau d’Estrées. 


“With the Marquise (Gabrielle) were some ladies, the Comtes de Sois- 
sons, de Saint Pol, and other nobles, who, dropping on one knee, saluted 
the King. He, stooping to raise them, was wounded in the mouth by the 
stroke of a knife. His lip was cut and a front tooth broken; but the blow 
had been intended for his throat. The perpetrator was a youth of nine- 
teen, Jean Chastel, a pupil of the Jesuits. He had slipped into the palace 
unobserved in the bustle that ensued on the King’s urrival. ‘ Au diable soit 
la folle, elle m’a blessé,’ he exclaimed, for he thought it the act of the ‘ fool 
of quality,’ who was still deemed a necessary appanage of royalty. But 
the real culprit being seized, the King pardoned him, and desired he might 
be allowed to go free. ‘He had heard,’ he said, ‘that the Jesuits did not 
like him, and now, out of his own mouth, they had convinced him of it.’ 
The Society of Jesuits was banished the kingdom, and Chastel’s punish- 
ment was terrific, according to Sully, though he was pardoned by the King.” 


When Henry the Fourth, after this occurrence, went to Chauny, 
accompanied by Gabrielle, the famous Huguenot general, Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, to whom the King showed his wounded lip, remarked, 
almost prophetically : 


“*Sire, you have yet renounced God only with your lips, and He is satis- 
fied with piercing your lips; but if it should ever happen that you renounce 
Him with your heart, He will then pierce your heart.’ ‘This is a fine 
speech, Monsieur d’Aubigné, but an unreasonable one,’ replied Gabrielle. 
‘Perhaps so, madame,’ he answered, ‘ yet it is a true one.’ ” 
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The noble frankness of character that distinguished this brave 
general—the champion of the Huguenot cause—was no less appre- 
ciated, it appears, by Gabrielle, than by Henry the Fourth himself. 


“ De Beaumelle relates that when d’Aubigné was waiting ‘amongst the 
flambeaux’ to receive the King at Chauny, the latter on seeing him said 
jestingly, ‘Ah! voila Monseigneur d’Aubigné, and held out his hand to 
him; then honoured him with the command to hand la belle dame from her 


coach, she in return being desired by the King to unmask and salute his 
friend.” 


The King was making strenuous efforts to obtain from Pope Clement 


the Kighth the removal of the excommunication, and his holiness’s full 
absolution. 


“The Pope, though desiring greatly to grant it, yet continued to with- 
hold it, and would not receive the King’s ambassador, the Duc de Nevers. 
Father Seraphim urged him to do so on the King’s behalf; but Clement, 
with an angry air, refused. The good father, fancying that the pope’s 
anger was rather feigned than real, said, pleadingly, ‘ Holy father, if the 
devil himself were to come and ask an audience of you, and you had any 
hopes of converting him, you could not in conscience deny it him.’ His 


holiness could not restrain a laugh, and forthwith the ambassador was 
admitted.” 


Plenary absolution was granted in September 1595. Many solemn 
ceremonies were needed on the occasion, and fortunately for the 
mocking, laughter-loving King, these penitential services were gone 
through by his representatives at Rome. Henry being freed from 
ecclesiastical censure, the revolted provinces gradually submitted to 
him, also many leaders of the League party, and amongst them the 
valiant general, the Duc de Mayenne. 

Gabrielle was now treated quite en reine. She occupied the royal 
apartments set apart for the queen consort at the Louvre. She was 
fond of magnificence and luxury, and to her extravagance in dress the 
people attributed all the misery and distress that a long period of 
civil war had brought on the country. Their soldier-king, contrary 
to the custom of his predecessors of Valois, disdained for himself all 
faste in the matter of toilette. He liked to be as much at ease in his 
palace as he had been accustomed to be in his tent when he reposed 
after the fatigue of a hard-fought battle. And he still affected a broad- 
brimmed felt hat, and a plain cloth coat of the same quiet colour—his 
favourite one of gris perle—and he wore them well out ; not disdaining 
to have them repaired. But for his “ belle Gabrielle” nothing was too 
magnificent or expensive. She was dazzlingly fair, with brilliant dark 
eyes, and an abundance of beautiful hair, which she wore, as was the 
fashion of the day, brushed back from the forehead and temples and 
encircling the head; the plaits or rolls twined in with rows of pearls, 
or studded over with diamonds, &c. We hear of her rich brocades 
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(“standing alone,” of course), of her marvellously fine laces, of 
exquisite Flemish and English point, the latter being then in great 
renown. Her figure was perfect in symmetry, and enabled her to 
wear with advantage the long-waisted, close-fitting corsage then in 
favour, which, with the addition of the uncomfortable and disfiguring 
Elizabethan ruff, was a very trying costume. Thus she is represented 
in her portraits, and under all of them are distichs in praise of her 
beauty. She was fond of wearing rich black satin and embroidery. 
At a christening at which she and the King were the sponsors, her 
robe and train of black satin are described as elaborately worked over 
with pearls and precious stones, which had a very brilliant effect and 
admirably set off her beauty. The embroidered handkerchief she 
carried on that occasion had been displayed the previous day, as a 
marvellous piece of skilled needlework, at the house of the brodeuse of 
whom it was bought. Its price had been 2000 écus ; but Gabrielle, 
by alittle bargaining and by paying ready money, had got it for 1900. 
This fact should have won approval from even the close-fisted Sully, 
to whom the King’s excessive prodigality in all his arrangements for 
his beautiful mistress, and some expensive tastes in building, and 
embellishing the palaces, he began to indulge in on his own account, 
caused many a heartburning. But notwithstanding all complainings, 
just and unjust, when “/a belle Gabrielle” appeared, her grace and 
loveliness and fascination of manner made everywhere a great impres- 
sion. They looked in her face, then forgave all. At least the gentlemen 
did; as much, perhaps, cannot be said for the ladies. She once, on 
hearing that all the troubles in France were laid to her charge, resolved 
to retire toa convent. The King was dismayed. “ What was a kingdom, 
what was the world worth to him, if the sun that was the light of his 
eyes were withdrawn ?” Every convent should be razed to the ground ! 
For years i avait “ fait la guerre auz rois ;” for this new cause he 
was ready to “ faire la guerre a Dieu.” 

Her influence over the King was, doubtless, immense, and there is 
very little evidence of her having ever abused it. It was Gabrielle 
who suggested to Henry the Fourth that his long-tried friend, Rosny- 
Sully was the proper person to appoint minister of finance. He had 
complained of the irregularities in this department, and of the diffi- 
culties resulting from them to the Government. She replied that 
“he would never be served with fidelity till he employed a man who 
did not fear to draw upon himself the hatred of the financiers, but 
would regard only the public good.” Sully himself tells the story, and 
says he went to thank her for the appointment. Yet he was from first 
to last her most persistent enemy. 

When the Duc de Mayenne made his submission to the King, 
Gabrielle was deputed to receive and welcome him, and to assist the 
King to entertain him at Fontainebleau. At the grand banquet given 
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there on the occasion, she was seated with Henry at a raised table 
apart from the guests, like a queen, the Duke at the table next below 
them. At the hunts or riding parties in the forest, she rode with the 
King, and on those occasions she wore a green riding-dress. It was 
generally supposed that the dispensation from Rome alone was waited 
for to announce their marriage. Her two sons, César, Monsieur, and 
Alexandre, Monsieur, were treated as “fils de France,” and so great 
was the King’s affection for them, that those who desired to obtain any 
concessions from him would assail him on this weak point. The council 
of Huguenots at Rochelle voted a gift of the worth of 2000 écus, 
“ nour étre offert au charmant fils du roi, César, Monsieur.” This 
notice taken of the children secured also the favour of Gabrielle, if 
circumstances should place her on the throne. 

After the birth of the second son, Henry created César, Monsieur, 
Duc de Venddme. César appears to have been the favourite son. 
Henry would take him to the fair of St. Germain, and leading him by 
the hand, buy bonbons and toys for the child, whose little caprices 
and infantile prattle amused and delighted him greatly. It was his 
hope that, being legitimatised, César would succeed him on the throne ; 
and with the view of obtaining some insight into his future career, 
he had his horoscope drawn up under his own supervision; for both 
Henry the Fourth and “ da belle Gabrielle” followed the superstition of 
the age in consulting astrologers. By letters patent, dated from 
Gabrielle's Chateau de Montceaux, he created her Duchesse de Beau- 
fort, with remainder to the second son, and 40,000 divres de rentes. 
The armorial bearings to be adopted by Alexandre, Monsieur, as Duc 
de Beaufort, were designed by the King himself. 

It was not only at banquets, at parties of pleasure, at the hunts and 
other amusements, that Gabrielle was the companion of the King. 
When affairs of state and questions of serious importance required his 
presence in the parliament, he would have her accompany him. Be- 
hind a screen or draped curtain she heard all that passed, for he 
liked to have her opinion on the subject. discussed. When Henry 
harangued the Etats Généraux de Rouen, in | rather soldierly fashion, 
la belle Duchesse was present. 


“In reply to his question of how she liked his speech, she said she had 
never heard him speak better; but that she had been much surprised when 
he told les Etats that he was there ‘ pour se mettre en tutelle entre lewrs mains.’ 
‘ Ventre Saint Gris! replied the King, ‘c’est vrai ; mais en tutelle avec mon 
épée au cdté,” 

Of the mutual attachment of Henry and Gabrielle there can be no 
doubt. His affection for and devotion to her were as conspicuous in the 
tender regard and attentions he showed her in public, as in the letters 
he wrote to her during his occasional short absences. She had been 
seven or eight years his mistress when he wrote— 
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“Mes chéres amours, il faut dire vrai, nous nous aimons bien; certes, 
pour femme il n’en est pas de pareille i vous; pour homme nul ne m’égale 
i Savoir bien aimer; ma passion est toute telle que lorsque je commengais 
i yous aimer, mon désir de vous revoir encore plus violent qu’alors; bref, 
je vous chéris, adore, et honore merveilleusement. Mon Dieu, que cette 
absence se passe comme elle a commencé et bien avancé. Dans dix jours 
jespere mettre fin 4 ce mien exil; préparez-vous, mon tout, de partir 
dimanche, et lundi estre 4 Compiégne, si vous y pensez estre 4 ce jour.... 
Bon soir, mon cceur, mon tout; je vous baise un millier de fois HENRI.” 


One feels sure that the account Rosny-Sully gives of the scene occa- 
sioned by his refusal to pass the accounts for the expenses of the 
christening of Alexandre at St. Germain must be a highly exag- 
gerated one, though it concludes with a reconciliation and shaking otf 
hands. Alexandre was christened with much pomp and ceremony, 
and, like his brother, was named with reference to the warlike exploits 
of Henry the Fourth, who, in the prints of the day, was represented 
under the allegorical figures of Hercules, Caesar, and Alexander. He 
is so represented at Fontainebleau. In the warrant requiring Sully’s 
signature Alexandre, Monsieur, was styled “ Enfant de France.” Sully 
rightly objected to this. He hastened to the King, and said, “ Your 
Majesty has now only to declare yourself married to Madame de 
Beaufort.” He was desired to show her the warrant—which had not 
been prepared by her—and explain the error that had caused the 
refusal of his signature. But /a Duchesse received him haughtily, 
and the King was again appealed to. This put him into an ill 
humour; but he returned with Sully to St. Germain. The scene 
that ensued is too long to transcribe, for an account of it see ‘ Mé- 
moires de Sully.’ It concludes with the assurance that they “sepa- 
rated all very good friends.” 

Rosny, Duc de Sully, was an excellent minister of finance. His 
character was a compound of honesty and harshness. “A man,” he 
said, “called to regulate public affairs should have no passions.” But 
he, at least, had one passion—a passion for money-makiag—and he 
possessed the requisite talent for it. He was stern, haughty, labo- 
rious. In boyhood he had been as demure and steady as he was 
severe and frigid in manhood. A strict Calvinist, he had faithfully 
served Henry the Fourth with both his sword and his purse, during 
the long and harassing civil war. But in doing so, he believed that 
he also served the cause of the Huguenots. The interests of his 
party, the aggrandisement of his fortune, which was immense, and 
the strict carrying out of the system of order he had established in 
the administration of the finances solely occupied him. To a man of 
Henry’s character he was invaluable, as he took as good care of the 
King’s interests as of his own, and was as rigid with regard to the 
King’s expenditure as though he supplied him from his own resources. 
He had neither liveliness nor imagination; the most simple pleasures 
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and distractions were to him mere waste of time and money, and he 
was generally regarded as both avaricious and exclusive. He was a 
constant enemy of Gabrielle, though more in regard to her expen- 
siveness as a superfluous article of luxury to the King, than from 
personal ill-feeling. No considerations of fear or favour could tempt 
him to depart from the strict line of his duty; and some merit is due 
to Gabrielle for observing and appreciating this quality in him, and 
for reminding her royal lover of the fitness of this faithful adherent 
to his cause for the post of minister of finance. A part of the fortified 
house the Due de Sully built for himself in the Rue St. Antoine still 
exists. 

Sully relates a misadventure that occurred while he was escorting 
the Duchesse from Rouen—the King having been obliged to make 
the journey more speedily. The horses of the great lumbering coach 
in which her women travelled took fright in a narrow road, on one 
side of which was a hanging valley. Onward they dashed, overturning 
the baggage mules, and threatening to come into contact with the 
litter that bore the belle dame some little distance in advance of the 
rest of the cavalcade. Sully rode on wildly, exclaiming, “ What will 
the King say if harm should happen to her!” The women screamed, 
and Gabrielle, perceiving she was in some danger, added her screams 
to the general uproar. Sully’s “‘ heart leaped into his mouth.” But 
suddenly the huge coach came with a crash to the ground. The 
horses broke the traces and galloped off furiously ; but, as if aware 
of the preciousness of its burden, they gave the litter as they passed 
it as wide a berth as the road allowed. Sully “breathed again.” 
When relating to the King the danger his beloved Gabrielle had been 
in, he noticed that he turned pale and seemed much agitated. Sully 
had business to transact with him, but Henry must first see Gabrielle 
and ‘‘ devote some minutes to tenderness.” 

The King still anxiously sought a divorce, and Sully was directed 
to promise Marguerite that her debts should be paid in the event of 
her consenting to it. This was a great temptation, as she was 
recklessly extravagant ; but, as she wrote to Sully, elle était “ résolue 
de ne céder pas a cette Gabrielle.” 

Henry then sent the Duc de Luxembourg on a special mission to 
the pope to urge him to consider the necessity of a divorce, in order 
that the succession to the throne might be continued in the Bourbon 
line. But Gabrielle, suspecting that Luxembourg was unfriendly to 
her views, induced the King to recall him, and to send in his place 
the Comte de Sillery. She urged him also to give orders for his 
appearing at Rome with great pomp and magnificence. Sully remon- 
strated, but in vain. Equipages of great splendour were prepared, 


and Sillery promised Gabrielle to use his utmost endeavours to bring 
about her wishes. 
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Henry fretted a little under the firm hand with which Sully re- 
strained his expenditure. He therefore took into his confidence and 
favour the banker Zameti, a no less capable man of business than 
Sully. He had a feeling for art, which was wanting in the minister, 
and fond of pleasure himself, he readily furthered the King’s incli- 
nation that way, by facilitating for him the negotiation of loans with 
the great Italian jinanciers with whom he was connected at Genoa 
and elsewhere. With him Henry met with neither objection nor 
difficulty, nor did Zameti trouble him, as did Sully, with long lectures, 
remonstrances, and admonitions. The Duchesse de Beaufort also 
confided in Zameti, and he promised her all the influence he possessed 
to further her interests at Rome. His faith in the power of money 
to remove obstacles was great, and it was no less powerful at Rome, 
he told her, than elsewhere. It was Zameti who arranged with 
M. de Brissac the price of the surrender of Paris—that fatal blow to 
the power of the Leaguers. He had built himself a fine hétel in the 
new Quartier des Marais, with Italian gardens extending to the banks 
of the Seine. There he gave splendid entertainments, and there 
Henry the Fourth and Ja belle Duchesse were his frequent guests. 
There, too, the King often won large sums of money, for he was no 
less adventurous as a gambler than as a soldier, and usually the 
same good fortune attended him with the dice as with the sword. 
Reckless prodigality and luxury began once more to prevail in the 
French court, when, at a grand ball, the news was brought to Henry 
of the surrender of Amiens to the Spaniards. Without a moment’s 
delay he sought Gabrielle. “ Ma maitresse,” he said, “il faut quitter 
nos délices et monter a cheval pour faire une autre guerre.” She had 
hoped the wars were ended, and at the thought of these new perils 
burst into tears. She begged that she might go with him; but he 
did not consent, and she retired, with her children, to her Chateau 
de Montceaux. There she received the well-known Chant de 
départ, composed by Henry the Fourth before setting out for this 


war : 

“Charmante Gabrielle, 
Percé de mille dards, 
Quand la gloire m’appelle 
A la suite de Mars, 

Cruelle départie, 
Malheureux jour, 
Que ne suis-Je sans vie 
Ou sans amour! 
L’amour sans nulle peine 
M’a, par vos doux regards, 
Comme un grand capitaine 
Mis sous ses étendards. 
Cruelle eépartie,” &c. 


There are extant some lines in reply to the above, said to have been 
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written by Gabrielle. It was the fashion of the day to write com- 
plimentary rhymes, and to give expression to joy and sorrow in such 
stanzas. 

The King laid siege to Amiens with so much vigour that the 
Spaniards were soon anxious to capitulate, and through the mediation 
of the pope and his legate, Cardinal de Médicis, a treaty was signed 
at Vervins that put an end to the warfare between France and Spain. 
Henry writes to Gabrielle : 


“Mes belles amours, deux heures aprés larrivée de ce porteur vous 
verrez un cavalier qui vous aime fort, que lon appéle roi de Frange et 
Navarre; titre certainement bien honnereux, mais bien pénible: celui de 
votre sujet est bien plus délicieux. Tous trois sont bons & quelques sauces 
qu’on veuille les mettre, et pas résolu de le céder & personne; mais c’est 
trop causer pour vous voir sitét. Bon jour, mon tout. Je baise vos beaux 
yeux un million de fois—HEnRI.” 


The peace of Vervins led to the submission of Brittany and to that 
of the Duc de Mercceur, of the family of Lorraine, who had long set 
the King at defiance in that province. Deprived now of the support 
of Spain, his duchess besought Gabrielle to intercede with the King 
on the Duc’s behalf, and induce him to accept his submission. She 
did not plead in vain. The King, too, was disposed to be generous 
and forgiving towards his enemies. One condition, however, of their 
reconciliation was that the little César, Due de Vendéme, then four 
years of age, should be betrothed to the Due de Mercceur’s equally 
youthful daughter, Francoise de Lorraine. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Cardinal de Joyeuse at Angers on the 28th of March, 
1598, and in the presence of the Duc and Duchesse de Merccour, 
Henry the Fourth, and La Duchesse de Beaufort. Their daughter, 
la petite Henriette, then in her cradle, was also betrothed to Henry 
the Second of the royal house of Lorraine. On this occasion, it is 
said that the King, as a further assurance of his love and of his 
intention to marry Gabrielle when his divorce should be obtained, 
gave her the “anneau du sacre, cet anneau dont il avait épousé la 
France.” He may have done this with a view of fortifying himself 
in that intention, for there was a want of force and firmness in his 
character that often prevented him from carrying his intentions into 
effect. 

The Cardinal de Médicis, who had come from Rome with the monk 
Bonaventura to negotiate the peace, had been entertained at Fontaine- 
bleau, Henry’s favourite residence. The King had there availed him- 
self of the opportunity of urging on the Cardinal how necessary it 
was that the pope should formally release him, whether Marguerite 
consented or not, from an engagement which, from the near relation- 
ship of the parties who had contracted it, had actually always been 
null in the eyes of the Church. Cardinal de Médicis admitted that 
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it was desirable, but said the succession to the throne in the Bourbon 
line would still be unsecured though the divorce should be granted, if 
the King died without posterity. As the King made no reply—his 
thoughts were no doubt with “Je petit César” at that moment—the 
Cardinal suggested a marriage with the Spanish Infanta ; but Henry 
did not admire “ cette noire,” as the fair Gabrielle had named her, 
Nor much more to his taste was Rubens’ fat, florid Marie de Médicis. 
whom the Cardinal next proposed—a relative of his own and the 
niece of the reigning pope, Clement the Eighth. To her he did 
not, and could not, of course, to the Cardinal, express any repugnance. 
But he did not dare to be frank in the matter. The ecclesiastics, 
therefore, left France promising the King that they would use their 
influence with his holiness to obtain this long-desired divorce. The 
King immediately sought the opinion of the most able jurisconsultes 
as to the eligibility of his sons, when legitimatised, to succeed to the 
throne, and found it adverse to his wishes. 

Conversing with Sully respecting marriage with a foreign princess, 
Henry said that royal birth and riches would not satisfy him unless 
united to “ beauty, prudence, gentleness, fruitfulness, and wit.” Sully 
named in succession the princesses of Europe he thought most 
eligible; but Henry found them all wanting, from the accounts he 
had had of them, in one or more of these qualities. He added that 
without seeking further than his own court he could name a lady who, 
though neither royal nor rich, possessed every charm of mind and 
person. Sully, of course, understood well to whom the King alluded, 
but affected surprise, and declared that this phoenix was unknown to 
him. The King, not too well pleased at this, was obliged to name 
la belle Duchesse, and seemed to cling to the idea that her sons, 
after her marriage with him, would be received as his lawful 
heirs. 

That the negotiation going on at Rome was in any way connected 
with the suggestion of a marriage with Marie de Médicis had been 
carefully concealed from Gabrielle. It, however, came to her know- 
ledge that such was the case. She was alarmed, anxious, her spirits 
drooped. The King re-assured her, redoubled his attentions, wrote 
the most passionate letters to her, if absent but a single day. “Je 
vous ai peint,” he writes, “ en toute perfection en mon ame, dans mon 
coeur, dans mes yeux.” Yet she was oppressed by melancholy fore- 
bodings. To dispel them the King took her to “ ses beaua déserts,” 
as he was fond of calling his favourite Fontainebleau. The Holy 
Week was approaching, and the King’s confessor recommended that 
la Duchesse should perform her Easter devotions in Paris, This was 
inflicting penance on the King, but he yielded to his spiritual director, 
and wrote to Zameti—whose chateau he thought would be a less 
lugubrious residence, under the circumstances, than her own — to 
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receive her. Though their separation was to be one of a few days 
only, the King was as much distressed as she. He accompanied 
her as far as Melun, where she was to embark in the King’s barge. 


Here they “several times renewed their parting endearments. Some 
secret presage of evil seemed to be in the minds of both. She earnestly 
recommended her children to him, and her domestics at her Chateau de 
Montceaux. The King, overcome with sympathising grief, listened without 
attempting to comfort her. Again they took leave, and again some secret 
emotion drew them to each other’s arms. Henry could not leave her. The 
Duce de Roquelaure and another of the nobles in attendance on him, led 
him away by force. His last words were to desire La Varenne, the super- 
intendent of the household, to conduct her in safety to the house of 
Zameti, to whom he had chosen to confide the care of one so dear to him. 
Zameti, anxious to please the King, received the Duchesse de Beaufort with 
the utmost courtesy. On Maundy Thursday, 10th of April, 1599, after 
partaking of a most exquisitely prepared dinner, she had a fancy to attend 
the evening service at the Petit St. Antoine, where she went with Made- 
moiselle de Guise and the Duchesse de Retz. During the service she was 
seized with fainting fits. Recovering a little, and suspecting she had been 
poisoned, she desired to be taken to Madame de Sourdis, her aunt, in the 
cloister of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. Fearful convulsions were soon followed 
by symptoms of approaching death. La Riviére, the king’s physician, 
came in all haste to see her; but on beholding the distortion of her coun- 
tenance, he turned away with horror, saying, ‘It is the hand of God!” 


And thus, it would seem, this pious quack left her to die. La 
Varenne had written to the King when first she was seized with fits. 
On receiving the letter the King mounted his horse and set off for 
Paris. He was not halfway there when a second messenger met 
him. Much agitated, he dismounted to read the letter now brought 
to him. It was short, and at a glance he learned the fatal truth— 
his belle Gabrielle was dead! In the madness of his grief he threw 
himself on the ground, and gave way to the violent emotions of his 
agony and despair. “ Heroes have their weaknesses like other men.” 
The dauntless Henry the Fourth, saying he would at least “look on 
her loved face once more,” was about to remount his horse, when lie 
swooned, and fell powerless to the ground. The messenger informed - 
the cavaliers who accompanied the King of the disfigurement the 
convulsions had occasioned to the beautiful face of Gabrielle. Taking 
advantage, therefore, of the King’s swooning they conveyed him back 
to Fontainebleau, “to spare him the further agony of seeing the 
beauty of the woman he loved turned to hideousness.” Sully was 
sent for. He found the King walking in the gallery, in excessive 
grief. He strove to comfort him, and intermingled his consolations 
with phrases from Scripture and the praises of Gabrielle. These 
praises pleased the King. He was gratified to think that Sully now 
believed “his attachment to Gabrielle to have been founded on the 
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real sympathy of their minds and the sincerest esieem—that it was 
not a mere libertine love.” 

The next day the King and the court appeared in mourning. 
Black was first worn, afterwards violet, for a period of three months. 
The funeral of Gabrielle was splendid ; she lay in state at St. Germain 
lAuxerrois, under a royal canopy. The King and his children and 
the whole court knelt around her coffin. By her side lay her newly 
born-dead child. The bodies were conducted with great pomp to the 
Abbey of Maubuisson for burial. Many were the conjectures as to 
the real cause of her death. “ Was it poison?” Not unlikely. Yet, 
considering the position she held, she had but few enemies. It was, 
however, significantly remarked that at the “ repas exquis” of Maundy 
Thursday she had partaken of a salad “ skilfully prepared a UItali- 
enne,’ and that a twitching of the nerves and a sense of irritation 
in the throat seized her as she left the garden of the hédtel on 
her way to church. Or, was it some communication—no less than 
poison, fatal in its effect—made to her by Zameti, either by design 
or inadvertence? something respecting the King’s marriage with 
Marie de Médicis, that seemed to give reality to her anxious fore- 
bodings, and that dealt her her death blow by suddenly paralyzing the 
hopes she had fondly cherished for years? If it was so, how must the 
weakness and duplicity of Henry have added bitterness to her grief! 
For she had that same day received two letters from him, full of 
tenderest expressions of affection, and telling her of the progress 
of the negotiation at Rome and of his impatient desire to make 
her queen. And for several years she had lived and been regarded 
more as a queen than a mistress. The court mourning, and the visits 
of condolence the foreign ambassadors paid to the King on the 
oceasion of her death, prove that. The Parliament even sent a 
solemn deputation to express their sympathy with him, as though 
she had been recognised as queen consort. Henry the Fourth, in 
his reply to the address of this deputation, said, “ La racine de mon 
cour est morte; al ne rejettera plus.” This proved to be not quite 
the truth, yet the place that “la belle Gabrielle” had held in his 
heart was probably never wholly possessed by another. Latterly he 
had wavered between love and political expediency. But had not 
the beautiful Duchesse de Beaufort, then in her twenty-eighth year, 
thus suddenly and mysteriously died, it can hardly be doubted that 
the marriage of Henry the Fourth and Marie de Médicis would never 
have taken place. It was celebrated in December 1600. It secured, 
legitimately, the throne of France to the Bourbons, and probably 
saved the country from the miseries of another civil war, to which a 
disputed succession might have given rise. 
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Our Old Actors. 


THE ELDER MATHEWS. 





Durine nearly eighty years the name of Charles Mathews has been 
one of the foremost in our dramatic annals; it was as familiar to our 
fathers and grandfathers as it is to us, and our children will carry 
forward to another generation remembrances of “the evergreen 
Charles” who still, at the age of seventy-three, remains the inimit- 
able comedian, and alas! seemingly, for us at least, the last of his 
race. We have Jack puddings and buffoons, we have young men 
who confound inanity with art, we have “teacup and saucer ” actors, 
leaden heeled and leaden brained, but, if we except, perhaps, Mr. 
Byron, we have no other comedian. Not, however, with the younger 
but the elder owner of the old familiar name has this article to do. 

Charles Mathews, the elder, then, to begin in the orthodox manner, 
was born at No. 18, Strand, on the 28th of June, 1776. The house 
kas long since disappeared, it stood in front of the old Hungerford 
Market, and consequently upon a part of the ground now occupied 
by the Charing Cross railway station. His father was what he calls 
“a, serious bookseller,” that is to say, he dealt only in religious works, 
and was a very serious man, being minister of a Lady Huntingdon 
chapel at Whetstone. He and his wife appear, however, to have been 
very worthy personages—she was a member of the Church of England, 
but surrounded by a horde of ignorant, hypocritical, and grasping 
fanatics, Mathews in his autobiography gives some laughable pictures 
of these rauters, and tells us that from eight to thirteen he was as 
gloomy a little bigot as any of them; that he listened with great 
satisfaction to the denunciations of perdition which made up their 
sermons, and devoutly hoped it might be the doom of everybody who 
differed from him and his fraternity. 

Mrs. Mathews, Charles’s wife, writing, years afterwards, of her first 
introduction to his parents, thus describes the home: 


“The house had a very sombre appearance. I recollect that my spirit 
quailed when I first entered the drawing-room. The wainscot was every- 
where completely covered with small oval frames of ebony, surrounding 
engraved portraits of saints—‘Great indeed was the company of the 
preachers.’ All gloomy and dark, they seemed by their presence to forbid 
any approach to gaiety, and frowned disapprovingly upon all laughter. 
With the exception of the dado of the room, not an inch was spared by 
these worthies for anything besides. No sinful mirrors relieved the aching 
sight; no ornaments but those of the conventicle met the eye. Even the 
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light summer attire of youth seemed unnatural, if not offensive, in such a 
place, and out of keeping, as a painter would have said, with the scene.” 


Such were the youthful surroundings of our future irresistible 
comedian and mimic. He tells us, in the fragment of autobiography 
which precedes his wife’s memoirs, that his talent for mimicry was 
manifested at a very early age, that he “ had an irresistible impulse to 
echo, like the mocking-bird, every sound he heard.” His imitation of 
a noted street vendor of eels procured him such a thrashing when he 
was about ten years of age that he felt the effects of it for several 
weeks afterwards. 

After receiving the rudiments of education at St. Martin’s Free 
School, he was removed to Merchant Taylors’. His description of the 
pedagogues of that establishment is almost as graphic as Lamb’s 
picture of Christ Church near the same period : 


“ Bishop, the head-master, wore a huge powdered wig, larger than any 
other bishop’s wig. It invited invasion, and we shot paper darts with 
such singular dexterity into the protruding bush behind, that it looked 
‘like a fretful porcupine.’ He had chalkstone knuckles, too, which he used 
to rap on my head like a bag of marbles, and eccentric as it may appear, 
pinching was his favourite amusement, which he brought to great perfec- 
tion. There were six forms; I entered the school at the lowest, and got no 
higher than the fifth, but was of course alternately under the tuition of 
the four masters. Gardner, the lowest in grade, was the only mild person 
amongst them. Two more cruel tyrants than Bishop and Rose never 
existed. Lord, the fourth master, was rather an invalid, and, I believe, 
had been prescribed gentle exercise ; he therefore put up for, and was the 
successful candidate for the flogging department. Rose was so great an 
adept at the cane, that I once saw a boy strip, after a thrashing from him, 
that he might expose his barbarous cruelty, when the back was actually 
striped with dark streaks like a zebra.” 


The boy afterwards amply avenged himself. Upon returning from 
college he one day paid a visit to the old school, during the play 
hour, lured this Rose into the grounds and horsewhipped him before 
all the scholars, until he roared for mercy. This so inspirited them 
that they all entered into a compact to resist flogging for the future, 
and the next time Lord attempted to inflict corporal punishment, 
all the boys, two hundred in number, rushed forward, rescued the 
proposed victim, hustled the master, tore the rod to fragments, and 
announced their positive determination not again to submit to such 
degradation. And their pluckiness put a stop to all further brutality. 

Only the classical tongues were taught at Merchant Taylors’, 
and Matthews attends the classes of one Madame Coterille, in Bed- 
ford Street, Strand, for the acquisition of French. This lady, as 
we have described in a previous article,* was in the habit of giving 
amateur performances once a year in her rooms. It must be sup- 


* «Elliston,’ TEMPLE Bar, Nov. 1876. 
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posed that our hero’s youthful fanaticism was wearing off, as he was 
induced to sustain the part of Phoenix in Philips’s ‘ Distressed 
Mother’ (a translation of Racine’s ‘Andromaque’), and in the next 
year the Chaplain in Otway’s ‘Orphan.’ From that time, 


“Instead of reading ‘ Brother Hill’s Experience of his Sainted Sarah,’ or 
‘The Last Moments of the Pawnbroker’s Laundry Maid,’ or other such 
tracts, from my father’s shelves, I selected the beauties of the living 
dramatists which nestled unheeded amongst the great mass of sermons 
and theological works. They heated my imagination, and, together with 
the lessons in the French nursery, gave me the most ardent desire to 
witness a play. On every occasion of my father’s absence, instead of 
standing behind the counter, I mounted upon it, and with a round ruler 
for a truncheon, red ink for blood, the kitchen-poker for a sword, and a 
towering goose feather fixed on one side my hat, turned up for the purpose, 
the skirt of my coat thrown gracefully over my left shoulder for a mantle, 
and a red tape garter encircling my knee, did I exhibit myself to the 
great edification of his apprentices. . . . I could scarcely walk the streets 
without offering my kingdom for a horse to every pedestrian I met. Af 
night I could not rest, Macbeth did indeed murder sleep, and I recited Lear 
up three pairs of stairs to a four-legged bedstead.” 


Private theatricals foliowed, as a matter of course; these were 
given in a loft over a stable in Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane; one of 
his confreres was Charles Young, the future great tragedian. After- 
wards heand a young gentleman named Litchfield paid fifteen guineas 
to be allowed to act Richard the Third, at Richmond, and fought such 
a tremendous combat in consequence of Richard, proud of his sword- 
manship, declining to be killed, that the house loudly demanded the 
tyrant’s death. 

His first regular engagement was at Dublin, where he had a very 
good taste of the miseries of the calling he had chosen. The manager 
was impecunious, and salaries were seldom forthcoming. More than 
once our aspirant passed a couple of days without food, but all the 
while studying, with undiminished enthusiasm, parts which he might 
never be called upon to play. He burned for low comedy, but was 
east for walking gentlemen. He was at the time a lanky boy of 
seventeen; he had been subject to fits as an infant, and these had 
distorted his features. “'The off-side of my mouth took such an 
affection for my ear,” he says, “ that it seems to have made a perpetual 
struggle to form a closer communication with it, and one eyebrow 
became fixed as a rusty weathercock, while the other popped an inch 
apparently beyond its proper position.” Lewis, the comedian, described 
him as the tallest man in the world (he was only five feet ten, how- 
ever) and the funniest, with no regular mouth, but speaking from a 
little hole in the cheek! The celebrated Miss Farren came to star at 
Dublin, and he was cast for her lover, a sentimental spoon, in the 
now-forgotten comedy of the ‘Citizen.’ For this part he describes 
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himself as being dressed in a scarlet coat made for a man a head 
shorter than himself, the sleeves reaching only within an inch of his 
wrists, a yellow embroidered waistcoat, a pair of black satin breeches 
scarcely covering the knee, and showing a leg guiltless of calf, 
powdered hair, tied in a queue, and a chapeau bras which he scarcely 
knew what to do with. When he came before the audience there was 
a general shout as though a clown had made his appearance. “Oh! 
see the mopstick!” “Ah, Pat, hould your breath or you'll puff him 
off the stage.” “Oh the creethure! what a slice ofa man! “ Arrah, 
where’s your other half? Why didn’t ye bring it with you, my jewel ?” 
Such were a few of his greetings from the gallery. When he made 
his exit he was followed by a universal “ Whoo!” Then a voice cried 
out, “A groan for the long lobster!” which was given with great 
emphasis. 

His next engagement was at Swansea, where he married his first 
wife. There was a touch of romance in this marriage. The young 
lady was a Miss Strong, the daughter of an Exeter physician, who 
at his death had left his family in embarrassed circumstances. She was 
at the time supporting herself by keeping aschool. She and Matthews 
met at the house of a friend, and formed an acquaintance. One day 
he paid her a visit, and in a moment of confidence she told him her 
history ; the sadness of the story and the loneliness of her situation so 
affected him that in the impulse of the moment, without ever having 
experienced any affection for her, he offered to make her his wife; she 
accepted him. When calm reflection came, his matrimonial prospects 
looked anything but exhilarating ; his weekly salary was the munificent 
sum of twelve shillings, with a benefit chance, a somewhat small 
income to take a wife upon. However, he was too much a gentle- 
man to retract, and in a very short time Miss Strong became Mrs. 
Mathews. She had a taste for literature, and endeavoured to add to 
their scanty means by her pen; at first she concealed this occupation 
from her husband, working when he was absent or asleep, hoping to 
give him an agreeable surprise. She wrote two or three novels of the 
sickly sentimental type then prevalent; they were published, but the 
remuneration was insignificantly small. This sedentary labour and 
the ves angusta domi preyed upon a constitution naturally delicate, 
and threw her intoa consumption. In the company in which Mathews 
was then acting was a young lady for whom she had formed a great 
attachment; on her death-bed she implored her husband to take this 
actress for his second wife; and, although the bride thus strangely 
selected at first declared such a match to be impossible, before a twelve- 
month had elapsed she fulfilled the wish of her dying friend, and 
became the second Mrs. Mathews. This, however, was in 1802, and 
we have got only as far as 1797 at present. 

Upon leaving Swansea he joined the eccentric Tate Wilkinson, the 
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manager of the York circuit, of whom we have said something in a 
previous article,* under whom his salary rose to £1 a week! Yet 
it was a great step in his profession, both as regarded money and 
position, for the York circuit stood high among provincial theatres. 
His first reception was not encouraging. “Ugh, what a maypole!” 
exclaimed Tate. “Sir, you are too tall for low comedy. I never saw 
anything so thin to be alive. Why, Sir, one hiss would blow you off 
the stage!” He ended by advising him to return to his father and 
“an honest trade,” and it was with difficulty he could be prevailed 
upon to give him a trial. The prejudice was formed, however, and 
was not easily to be overcome. After seeing him play one or two 
parts, he engaged another comedian, and cast him for very inferior 
business. This drew forth a remonstrance from the young aspirant, 
which was answered by a quaint and characteristic letter of Wil- 
kinson’s, which we regret we have not the space to transcribe, in 
which he averred that “ misfortune” placed an insurmountable barrier 
to the possibility of his ever being capable of sustaining the first line 
of comic business. Before very long, however, he had to recall this 
judgment, which he did in a very handsome manner, by apologising 
upon the stage before the whole company, and raising the young 
actor’s salary 5s. a week. 


“When I came here,” writes Mathews to his friend Litchfield, “ Wilkin- 
son thought I should never make an actor; certainly he saw me frequently 
to disadvantage. Now he is proud of reading his recantation. He told 
Mrs. Chapman that I was the most promising young man he ever remembers 
to have had, the most perfect and attentive to dress, and the greatest 
favourite he has had for many years, particularly in York. He told 
Stephen Kemble, who played here four nights, and values himself much on 
Falstaff, that I played it better—that he wanted humour. I have had the 
second best benefit here (York), £96 15s.” 


The cireuit consisted of York, Leeds, Hull, Wakefield, Pontefract, 
and Doncaster. 


Leeds was at this period, he tells us, considered little better than 
the Botany Bay of actors : 


“The extraordinary, nay, frightful, prejudice cherished by the people 
made this periodical stay among them a matter of serious dread, especially 
to the females of the theatre. It appeared as if even the lives of the per- 
formers were held in no consideration among a certain portion of the 
natives, whose estimation of ‘lakers’ seemed to agree with ours in relation 
to the most insignificant animals created for our use. These people carried 
their opinions still farther, for they deemed it no sin to torture or even 
destroy any of the profession. If an actress had occasion to cross a certain 
bridge at a period of the day when the croppers were sunning themselves, 
in other words, taking their lounge between their working hours, she was 


* See ‘An Old Stager,’ TEMPLE Bar, January 1876. 
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obliged to provide herself with an escort to protect her from the rough 
jokes and assaults of even the most gallant, whose kindness was as much 
dreaded as their brutalities.” 


He relates several anecdotes of this persecution. Mr. Holman, 
preferring to dress for the performance at home, was one night, dressed 
as Lord Townley, being conveyed over the bridge in a sedan chair, 
when the novelty of the vehicle attracted the attention of the loungers ; 
they stopped it, and insisted upon seeing who was inside. “A mon 
wi’ his face painted! It’s a laker!” was the cry, followed by another 
of “Toss him o'er t’ brig.” And, but for the timely appearance of 
several gentlemen who interfered, they would have carried their 
threat into execution. But, as the actor was being carried away, he 
heard one of the ruffians growl, “ Well, ’m vexed we didn’t topple 
him into t’ water. Where'd been t’ harm 7’ drowning a laker ?” On 
another occasion a young actress, dressed in the prevailing fashion of 
the day—scanty petticoats, and very little of them—was walking by 
the side of the canal, when she was suddenly caught up in the arms 
of “an enormous man-monster, of a stone-blue colour from head to 
foot, dress and complexion,” who declared he “ wad na’ gi’ her till she 
told him wha she was wi’ sooch few claithes on.” She told him she 
belonged to the theatre. “ Ah, a laker! here, here, come hither, I 
tell thee aw’ve go‘ten a laker!” he shouted to his companions, who 
were dressing cloth at a distance. All left their occupations and came 
running towards the unfortunate girl with as much excitement as 
though she had been some rare monster. Then, after grossly insulting 
her, they enveloped her in sheets of wet brown paper, which they were 
using in their business, until she looked like a mummy, and drove her 
towards the town, chasing her with savage yells of delight, until she 
was met by some human beings who rescued her. 

At Pontefract, Doncaster, and Hull, however, to be a “ laker” was 
to everywhere insure a welcome. 

Mathews’ rise was now rapid, and the fame of his talents reached 
London, for York and Bath were regarded as seminaries whence the 
metropolis recruited its ranks. Colman engaged him for the Hay- 
market in 1802, at £10 per week and benefit terms. His successor at 
York was “a Mr. Liston, who soon afterwards became the Mr. Liston.” 
Strange to say, he made little or no impression there, and Mathews, who 
played with him before his departure, tells us he never once made him 
smile, and that when Colman, at the time he was negotiating with 
Liston for the Haymarket, asked his opinion of that gentleman’s acting, 
he could only reply that he was a very gentlemanlike young man, 
of whom he had not scen enough to be a judge of his powers. 


What little we knew of Mr. Liston,” writes Mrs. Mathews, “impressed 
us with the notion of his inveterate gravity both on and off the stage. On 
the night of his first appearance, therefore, when he played Sheepface to 
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Mr. Mathews’ Scout, in ‘ The Village Lawyer,’ his acting in the first scene 
took my husband by surprise, and so convulsed him with laughter, that he 
was scarcely able to utter a word of his own character intelligibly while 
he was on the stage with him.” 


Mathews made his first appearance in London on the 15th of May, 
1802, as Jabel in Cumberland’s play of ‘The Jew,’ and Lingo in 
O’Keefe’s ‘ Agreeable Surprise.’ His success was immediate and un- 
qualified, both with the press and public. 

Prosperity is prosy ; there is no romance in respectability, and the 
man who has no trouble to gain his daily bread, and who pays punc- 
tually his rent and taxes, is seldom interesting in a literary point of 
view. ‘This is especially the casa with actors; in their days of 
struggle, when they have to resort to a thousand shifts to gain food 
and shelter, and their whole existence is a contretemps, they are the 
most delightful people to read about; but settled prosperously in a 
London engagement—why, you might as well attempt to extract 
amusement out of the life of an alderman. 

We must pause to chronicle one event, the birth of the present 
Charles Mathews, which took place in Liverpool, where his father 
was fulfilling an engagement after the Haymarket season, in Decem- 
ber 1803. In the next year our comedian was engaged at Drury 
Lane to supply Suett’s place during the illness of that celebrated 
actor. For several years he alternated between Drury Lane, the 
Haymarket, and provincial starring engagements; growing in fame 
and position, mixing in the highest society, courted, sought after, 
lionised. He was an especial favourite and pérsonal friend of Scott's, 
and could boast of being his companion in his first visit to the 
ruins of Kenilworth. On the day he left London to fulfil some en- 
gagement in Yorkshire (1815), Scott called at his house and invited 
him to dine with him and Byron at Long’s, and proposed to be the 
companion of his journey to Warwick and Kenilworth, which he then 
greatly desired to see. And so it was arranged and carried out. 
When Mathews returned to London he related to his wife the 
enthusiasm with which the future novelist had surveyed the ruins, 
and some of the observations he had made upon them. 


“Tf any evidence was then necessary to prove who the Great Unknown 
was,” she says, ‘‘the fact of those very phrases and the precise quotations 
appearing in the romance when it was published, was enough to settle the 
point with those to whom they had been repeated. But besides this, an 
accidental disclosure had taken place at our own table which established 
indisputably the fact of Mr. Scott being the author of the novels. One 
day Mr. John Ballantyne, Constable, and Terry were dining with us, and 
during the day the Waverley novels had been the theme of conversation. 
Mr. John Ballantyne had an indiscreet vivacity sometimes, and, moreover, 
at this time felt an extraordinary exhilaration from the generous and 
truth-telling wine, which prompted him to say at the close of a speech he 
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had made about some books for which I asked him, ‘I shall send you Scott’s 
new novel!’ I shall never forget the consternation of the Messrs. Constable 
and Terry, and indeed we were as much embarrassed. Mr. Constable looked 
daggers—and Terry used some—for with a stern brow and correcting tone, 
he cried out, ‘John!’ adding with a growl, as though reproving a mis- 
chievous dog—‘ Ah, what are you about?’ which made us drop our eyes 
in pain for the indiscreet tattler; while wee Johnny looked like an imper- 
sonation of fear, startled ‘at the sound himself had made.’ Not another 
word was said; but our little good-natured friend’s lapse was sacred with 
us, and the secret was never divulged while it was important to keep it.” 


Here is another anecdote of his connection with the great novelist, 
extracted from a letter dated ten years later (1825) : 


“In addition to my own success I have to announce that of our all-in-all, 
dear Charles. He first made a strong impression on Jeffrey at Eckersall’s 
—no small boast. On Tuesday we met the man of men, the great Well- 
known, at James Ballantyne’s. Charles was all hopes—all fears. Ballantyne, 
with great kindness, placed him next Sir Walter at dinner. He soon 
cheered him with his affability ; and his good humour brought out our son. 
He was very successful. Sir Walter was very much struck with the ‘Romun 
sermon,’ lauded it highly, and Charles’s song was repeatedly cheered by 
him with ‘ vary clever—oh, exceedingly good—excellent, indeed! When I 
went into the drawing-room, Ballantyne took me with great mystery into 
his library and said, ‘Your son has made a great impression upon Sir 
Walter, and I think you ought to know it, and treasure it up. He said he 
was a very clever and modest young man, and added he was exceedingly 
struck with him.’ This ended in an invitation to Abbotsford, and a request 
I would bring Charles with me: and in his brief way he said, ‘ He’s a very 
nice lad and exceedingly clever.’ . . . Next to an invitation to Carlton 
House I value this. He is the king of Scottish society, and none but 
persons of rank and talent can get invitations to Abbotsford. ... On 
Christmas-day we dine with Constable near Rosslyn Castle, and sleep there. 
For the first time in all our long acquaintance he has thrown off the veil 
of mystery respecting Scott and the novels. He told me that he is pre- 
paring for the press a novel called ‘ Woodstock,’ and ‘ The Life of Buona- 
parte. He called the other day and found Scott with both manuscripts on 
the table, writing alternately a fragment of each. He said that his mind 
was relieved by leaving a dry matter of history to indulge in the imagina- 
tive, and equally so after indulging in the regions of fancy by returning 
to the contemplation of biographical facts.” 


In 1818, Mathews commenced at the Lyceum Theatre that marvel- 
lous entertainment with which his name is far more associated than 
with the regular drama, aud in which during the following sixteen 
years he delighted England and America by the exhibition of such 
powers of mimicry and personation as have never been equalled before 
or since. 


The cause of his secession from the dramatic stage is given in one 
of his addresses : 


“T have been frequently urged by my friends to attempt an entertainment 
by myself, and reminded with what success the celebrated Dibdin had, 
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during several winters, kept audiences together by his single exertions. 
Still I preferred the exercise of my profession as a member of the national 
theatre; and could I have been indulged in the first wish of my heart, that 
of frequently appearing before you in the characters of legitimate comedy, 
in that capacity I should probably have remained to the end of my days, 
without ever attempting to exhibit that little knack for distinct mimicry 
to which I have since unfortunately been exclusively doomed. . . . The 
press, perhaps unconsciously, took its tone from the managers; and a part 
(I do not say the whole, for I should be ungrateful if I did), but a part fell 
into the habit of designing me as a mere mimic.” 


The first announcement ran as follows : 


“The public are respectfully informed that Mr. Mathews will be At Home 
at the English Opera House on the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 9th, and 11th of 
April. Particulars of the Entertainment, to which the public are invited, 
will be duly announced.” 


He engaged himself to Arnold, the manager of the Lyceum, for 
seven years at a salary of £1000 per year. The success of the 
entertainment far exceeded the most sanguine expectations, and 
Mathews soon repented of his bargain; modifications were afterwards 
made which enabled him to reap large harvests in the country. Mrs. 
Mathews, in her biography, animadverted against it so strongly as to 
draw forth a pamphlet from Arnold, who defended himself on the plea 
that, independent of the salary, he undertook a risk of £3500 a 
year for expenses upon an untried speculation, the failure of which 
would have been most disastrous to him, and that, therefore, it was 
but right he should reap the greater share of the advantages. 

Mrs. Mathews tells some extraordinary anecdotes of her husband’s 
powers of personation off the stage, which were so marvellous that he 
could without change of dress assume a character so completely as 
to deceive his most intimate friends. The personage thus assumed 
went by the name of Mr. Pennyman; once he was expelled from 
behind the scenes of the Liverpool theatre, where he was acting at 
the time, as an intrusive stranger. More than once he played off the 
same trick in the green-room of Drury Lane amidst his brother actors 
without his identity being suspected. Indeed the eccentricities of 
this supposititious gentleman became so celebrated that one night the 
Duchess of Devonshire came from her box into the green-room to 
have a peep at him. He sat down beside her, entered into conversa- 
tion, complimented her upon her beauty, while she was all the time 
convulsed with laughter. No one knew who he was or whence he 
came, but as the habitués of the theatre had the entrée behind the 
scenery at that time a stranger more or less was not remarkable. As 
no gentleman, unless he were performing in the play, was permitted 


to enter the green-room except in evening dress, the costume afforded 
no guide to his detection. 
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“No one,” to continue in the writer’s words, “ could tell how the gentle- 
man got admittance, and therefore there was no mode of excluding him. 
Every night he attracted inconvenient numbers to the green-room ; and on 
the nights when my husband performed, it was a matter of much regret to 
the performers that ‘ Mathews always came to the theatre too early or to 
late to see a subject whom he of all others ought to see.’ It was really 
surprising that no suspicion arose of the truth. How long this imposture 
lasted I forget, but it was at length revealed by the imposter himself. One 
night, in the midst of a greater excitement than was usually created by 
him, he suddenly stood before the assembled crowd as Mr. Mathews. A 
set of village clowns, or a group of children gazing at a mountebank at a 
fair, could not have expressed more wonder, nay, something approaching to 


terror, when the imperceptible change took place, than was manifested in 
the features of all around.” 


When Godwin was writing ‘ Cloudesley ’ he wrote to Mathews the 
following letter : 


“ My dear Sir,—I am at this moment engaged in writing a work of fiction, 
a part of the incidents of which will consist in escapes in disguises. It has 
forcibly struck me that if I could be indulged in the pleasure of half an 
hour’s conversation with you upon the subject, it would furnish me with 
some hints, &c., &c.” 


A day was appointed for him to dine at Mathews’ house, and the 
great mimic gave him ocular demonstration of the possibilities of dis- 
guise. By-and-by, while Godwin was wrapt “in the wonder on’t,” 
there entered an eccentric gentleman, a neighbour. 


“We were embarrassed,” to continue in Mrs. Mathews’ words, “and Mr. 
Godwin evidently vexed at the interruption. However, there was no help 
for it, the servant had admitted him, and he was introduced in form to 
Mr. Godwin. The moment Mr. Jenkins, for such was his name, discovered 
the distinguished person he had dropped in upon, he was enthusiastically 
pleased at the event, talked to Mr. Godwin about all his works, inquired 
about the forthcoming book—in fact bored him through and through. At 
last the author turned to my husband for refuge, and discovered that he 
had left the room. He therefore rose from his seat and approached the 
window leading to the lawn, Mr. Jenkins officiously following, and insisting 
upon opening it for him, and while he was urging a provokingly obstinate 
lock, the object of his devoted attention waited behind him for release. 
The casement at length flew open, and Mr. Godwin passing the gentleman 
with a devoted look of thanks, found to his astonishment that Mr. Jenkins 
had disappeared, and that Mr. Mathews stood in his place.” 


In ‘ Love, Law, and Physic,’ in the part of Lubin Log, he had to 
give a description of a trial. When he came to the summing-up, he 
assumed a marvellous imitation of Lord Ellenborough ; the effect upon 
the audience was so great and the applause so overpowering. that it 
quite disconcerted him. The next day a nobleman waited upon him 
with a polite request that it should not be repeated. Unlike Foote, 
Mathews was very averse to give personal offence, and promised not 
to do so. The next evening the house was crowded, and all the 
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audience on tiptoe of expectation for the bonne bouche. The address, 
however, being given in quite a different style, there arose a clamour 
and cries of “Imitation.” For a time the actor took no notice of the 
demand until the cries for an explanation—for the impression was 
that it had been forbidden by a superior authority—became so loud 
that it was impossible to disregard them. He then signified that his 
speech upon the previous night having given much offence, he was 
determined not to repeat it, but that he would, if they sanctioned the 
experiment, give the speech in question in various tones and difference 
of style, which would enable them to point out which they preferred. 
He then proceeded to deliver the charge in imitation of Kemble, Cooke, 
Incledon, Suett, Munden, Blanchard. Soon afterwards he received 
a request to visit Carlton Houss; upon arriving there he was ushered 
into the presence of the Prince and the Duke of York and about 
twenty ladies and gentlemen. The Prince desired him to give the 
imitation of Ellenborough, of which he had heard so much. Of 
course, although reluctantly, he was compelled to comply. The 
Prince was in raptures, shutting his eyes while he listened in intense 
enjoyment, and exclaiming, “ Excellent! perfect! it is he himself!” 
He afterwards received another request to attend at Carlton House to 
entertain the Court with some specimen of his “rare talent,” and was 
treated by the Regent not only graciously but cordially. Previous to 
this, at a dinner at some great house, he had seated him between him- 
self and Sheridan at table, inconveniently squeezing himself for the 
purpose. 

He was much liked and respected by all the Royal family; and 
the above leads us on to a very pretty anecdote of another of the 
princes. 

Upon the occasion of giving a private representation at the Duke 
of Clarence’s, at Bushy, he was struck by an admirable portrait of Mrs. 
Jordan. “I know you have a fine collection of theatrical portraits,” 
said the Duke, observing his glance, “but I hope you have not one 
like that—I mean so good a one—I should not like anybody to have so 
good a one.” Mathews replied that he was not so fortunate as to 
possess one so excellent as that. The Duke then gazed upon the 
picture, saying, with emotion and strong emphasis, ‘‘She was one of 
the best of women, Mr. Mathews.” The manner in which the words 
were spoken was so affecting that it drew tears from his auditor. The 
Duke perceiving it, kindly pressed his hand, and added, “ You knew 
her, Mathews, therefore you must have known her excellence.” He 
then placed a small case in his hand, and said, ‘‘ Mathews, I am not 
rich enough to remunerate such talent as yours, or make a suitable 
return fur your kind exertions last night, which delighted us all; but 
I hope you will gratify me by the acceptance of the contents of this 
little purse” (£50 note) “for the purpose of purchasing some small 
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addition to your collection of paintings, in remembrance of me and of 
the original of that portrait.” 

In his youthful days Mathews perpetrated a hoax as daring as 
Hook’s Berner Street affair. He and some friends were in the habit 
in summer of making pleasure-trips to different places about London. 
At the time of the excitement about Ferdinand of Spain it occurred 
to them that Mathews should take an excursion as the Spanish 
Ambassador. His “suite” was disposed in two carriages; Hill, the 
proprietor of the ‘Monthly Mirror,’ acted the part of interpreter. 
They halted at Woolwich, where his “ Excellency ” sallied out on foot 
to view the place ; he was dressed in a bright green frock coat, covered 
with ribbons and orders, and wore an enormous cocked hat, with 
“Viva Ferdinand” stamped in gold,letters upon a purple ribbon; of 
course he was followed and loudly cheered by all the little boys; he 
went into shops, bought various articles, speaking a wonderful jargon, 
which his interpreter translated. By-and-by there came a message 
from the Arsenal, that it was open to his Excellency’s inspection, and 
that all the employés were at his command, an offer of which he had 
the impudence to avail himself. At the inn where they dined, ithe 
scene was most ludicrous; the landlord and his satellites were tricked 
out in their best, the whole neighbourhood was ransacked for plate to 
adorn the table. The interpreter informed the landlord that his Ex- 
cellency required everything in great profusion—vast numbers of 
napkins, spoons, forks, plates. His bedchamber was an illumination 
of wax candles, and twelve dozen towels were placed for his use. 
Everything he did and required was the reverse of ordinary rules. 
Next morning they went for a water excursion on board a fishing- 
boat. The master was greatly astonished by the doings of his 
distinguished passenger. Amongst various other refreshments: he 
was shown a large can of lamp-oil for his Excellency’s exclusive 
drinking, and was equally astonished to see him devour what he 
believed to be a candle-end, but which was ‘really only a piece of 
apple cut into that form, and wash it down with what he was told 
was a glass of the lamp-oil. 

In 1822-3 Matthews visited America with ‘At Home,’ and his success 
was as great as it had been in England. Upon his return, he appeared 
at Drury Lane for the first time for six years as an actor. In 1827 
he again appeared there, receiving the highest terms, so his wife 
informs us, that up to that time had been paid to any comic actor. 
The next year he became Yates’s partner at the Adelphi. In 1829 
the ‘At Home’ was transferred to that house, Yates assisting in the 
personations. In spite of his success, and the large amount of money 
he made, his circumstances seem to have been not at all prosperous 
during his latter years; he had embarked in several speculations, all 
of which failed, sweeping away fortune with them, and obliging him 
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to give up his house in Milfield Lane, Highgate West Hill, where he 
had resided fourteen years, and to which he was much attached, and 
retire to apartments in London. In 1834 he paid a second visit to 
America, where, notwithstanding a factious opposition attempted 
against him on account of his ridicule of national peculiarities in one 
of his London entertainments, he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

But his health had been failing several years; he had been a great 
sufferer from a lameness which he had incurred in the earlier part of 
his career by being thrown out of a cabriolet. 

He died in Plymouth on his fifty-ninth birthday, that is to say, on 


the 28th of June, 1835, and was buried in St. Andrew’s Church in 
that town. 

Upon the merits of his acting, we cannot do better than quote Leigh 
Hunt’s description of his performance of Sir Fretful Plagiary in ‘ The 
Critic’: 

“ We are generally satisfied when an actor can express a single feeling 
with strength of countenance ; but to express two at once, and to give them 
at the same time a powerful distinctness, belongs to the perfection of his 
art. Nothing can be more admirable than the look of Mr. Mathews when 
the severe criticism is detailed by his malicious acquaintance. While he 
affected a pleasantry of countenance he cannot help betraying his rage in 
his eyes, in that feature which always betrays our most predominant feel- 
ing; if he draws the air to and fro between his teeth, as if he was perfectly 
assured of his own pleasant feelings, he convinces everybody by his 
tremulous and restless limbs that he is in absolute torture; if the lower 
part of his face expands into a painful smile, the upper part contracts intoa 
glaring frown which contradicts the ineffectual good-humour beneath; every- 
thing in his face becomes rigid, confused, and uneasy ; it is a mixture of oil 
and vinegar, in which the acid predominates; it is anger putting on a mask 
that is only the more hideous in proportion as it is more fantastic. The 
sudden drop of his smile into a deep and bitter indignation, when he can 
endure sarcasm no longer, completes this impassioned picture of Sir Fret- 
ful; but, lest his indignation should swell into mere tragedy, Mr. Mathews 
accompanies it with all the touches of familiar vexation; while he is 
venting his rage in vehement expressions, he accompanies his more emphatic 
words with a closing thrust of his buttons, which he fastens and unfastens 
up and down his coat; and when his obnoxious friend approaches his snuff- 
box to take a pinch he claps down the lid and turns violently off, with a 
most malicious grin of mockery.” 


The same admirable critic also descants upon his fine personations 
of age: 


“‘ Mathews never appears to wish to be old; time seems to have come to 
him, not he to time, and as he never, where he can avoid it, makes that 
show of feebleness which the vanity of age always would avoid, so he never 


forgets that general appearance of years which the natural feecbleness of 
age could not help.” 


He then goes on to describe his marvellous discrimination of 
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various kinds of old men, but we have not the space to quote 
further. 

Coleridge, who was very fond of him, and frequently visited his 
house, wrote the following impromptu after witnessing the ‘ At 
Home’: 

“Tf in whatever decks this earthly ball, 
’Tis still great mother Nature one in all, 
Hence Mathews needs must be her genuine son, 
A second Nature that acts all in one!” 


Among his other abilities was a prodigious memory. He could 
play a part after fifteen years without looking at the book, and during 
the sixteen years he gave the ‘ At Homes,’ he never had a prompter or 
used a single memorandum for the night’s entertainment. 

His temperament was exceedingly restless and irritable, and his 
eccentricities were very notable. He hada morbid dislike to be lionised, 
or in any way rendered conspicuous. His friend Wightwick, writing 
of his private character, says : 


“T knew him as a man, you perhaps only as an actor. I had oppor- 
tunities of observing his scrupulous integrity ; his affectionate and grateful 
attachment to those who loved him; his forgiving generosity towards those 
who had wronged him; and, more than all, his Christian resignation when 
threatened by the death which has since laid him low. And now adieu 
for ever! Adieu, Charles Mathews! For the many hours of innocent and 
instructive amusement thou hast afforded, we proffer our gratitude; for 
thy purity of mind and unsullied integrity, our admiration ; for thy warmth 
of heart, our love; for thy loss, our deep sorrow.” 


In the December of the year of his father’s death, young Charles 
made his first bow to the public at the Olympic with Liston in the 
‘Old and Young Stager, written for the occasion by Leman Rede, and 
in a piece of his own composition, entitled ‘ The Hunchbacked Lover.’ 
It had been the wish of his father that he should take to the stage, as 
he believed, and rightly as it proved, that he had great-abilities for 
that calling; but the young man was too attached to his own pro- 
fession of architecture until, it may be presumed, the embarrassed 
position of himself and mother compelled him to do so. 

In 1838 appeared Mrs. Mathews’ memoirs of her husband, one of 
the most entertaining pieces of theatrical biography extant, and from 


which the greater portion of the materials of this article has been 
drawn. 
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How iussians meet Death. 


By IVAN TURGUENIEF. 
(Translated by Lady George Hamiltoi.) 





I nave a neighbour, Ardalion, a young laird and a keen sportsman. 
One fine July morning I rode over to his place, to propose our going 
out grouse-shooting together. 

“Yes,” said he, “let's ride through my copses. I will look at 
Tchaplygino on the way; my oak-wood, you know. It’s being 
thinned.” 

We set off. My neighbour took with him his bailiff, Archip, 
a strong under-sized peasant, with a square face and pre-historically 
developed cheekbones; and an overseer just come from the Baltic 
Provinces, Herr Gottlieb von der Kolk, a thin, fair, short-sighted 
nineteen-year-old youth, with sloping shoulders and a long neck. 
My neighbour had not long come into possession of his estate. He 
had inherited it from an aunt, an uncommonly fat woman, who even 
when lying in bed used to be’always painfully panting. 

“Wait for me in this glade,” said my neighbour Ardalion to his 
companions, when we reached the copses. 

I had known Ardalion’s forest ever since my childhood. I often 
used to go to T’chaplygino with my French tutor, M. Désiré Fleury, 
a most kindly man, who nearly ruined my health, however, by 
making me take physic every night. The forest consisted of some 
two or three hundred old oaks and ashes, ‘Their strong and stately 
trunks stood proudly out in dark relief against the transparent gold- 
flaked green of the hazel-bushes and maples. Higher up they were 
sharply outlined against the clear azure of the sky, and there spread 
out like a tent their wide and knarled boughs. Above their motion- 
less tops soared, with shrill cries, hawks, buzzards, and kites, while 
mottled woodpeckers tapped away loudly at their thick bark; 
the blackbird’s clear notes suddenly resounded through the dense 
foliage, mingled with the ivolga’s fluent song. Hedge-sparrows and 
siskins twittered in the underwood below, chaffinches fluttered across 
the path, and every now and then a hare stole along the edge of the 
thicket, or a ruddy squirrel boldly sprang from tree to tree, and suddenly 
sat still with his tail curled over his head. In the grass, close to 
some huge ant-hills, violets and lilies of the valley bloomed beneath 
the shade of delicate ferns; saxifrage, cotton-grass, and red agaric 
stood all around; and the tiny lawns amid the bushes were crimsoned 
by strawberries. And what shade there was in the wood! In the 
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very noontide’s heat it was actual night there—night with its 
stillness and fragrance and freshness. 

I had formerly spent many a joyous hour in that wood, and it was 
not, I must admit, without a feeling of melancholy that I now rode 
under the too well-known trees. The destructive snowless winter of 
1840 had not spared my old friends the oaks and ashes. Dry and 
bare, but coloured here and there with a hectic green, they sadly 
reared themselves above the young undergrowth which crept around 
their feet. Some of them, still foliaged below, seemed to stretch out 
their stunted and lifeless arms with a gesture of reproach and despair, 
others waved aloft their dry dead branches high above the already 
thickish though not luxuriant undergrowth; some had already lost 
their bark, others had at last fallen, and now, like corpses, lay rotting 
on the ground. Who could ever have believed it? Here in this very 
wood no shade wasto befound. ‘ You may well feel sad and ashamed,” 
thought I, as I gazed at the dying trees. Invyoluntarily I thought of 
Koltsoff’s lines : 

“ Ah, where are now 
Thy lofty speech, 
Thy proud strength, 
Thy royal courage? 


“ Ah, where is now 
Thy leafy might?” 


“ How comes this, Ardalion ?” I began; “ why weren’t these trees 
felled the next year? You won’t get a tenth part now of the price 
that they would have fetched then.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ You should have asked my aunt 
that. There was no lack of bidders who offered a good price, and 
who were anxious to get wood.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Yon der Kolk at every step; “what a 
shame! what a shame!” 

What most of all excited his pity was the sight of the oaks which 
were lying on the ground; and, no doubt, any miller would have 
paid handsomely for them. Archip, the bailiff, preserved an impene- 
trable composure, and uttered no plaint; he even jumped across 
— with an air of satisfaction, and kept striking at them with his 
whip. 

As we rode on to the place where the wood was being felled, 
suddenly we heard the crash of a falling tree, and immediately after- 
wards a confused sound of voices and cries. A few moments later a 
young peasant came tearing out ef the thickets, with a pale face and 
streaming hair. 

“‘ What’s the matter ? where are you running?” asked Ardalion. 

He stopped short, 
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“ Ah, little father! Ardalion Michaelovitch!” he cried; “such a 
misfortune !” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Maxim has been smashed by a tree, master !” 

“ What! Maxim the foreman ?” 

“Yes, master. We were felling an ash, and he stood looking on. 

. He stood there a little while, and then he went away to the well ; 
he was thirsty, I suppose. All at once the ash trembled, and bent 
his way. We called to him: ‘Run, run, run.’ . . . He should have 
run aside, but he ran straight on; frightened, maybe. So he came 
just under the top branches of the ash. Heaven only knows why it 
fell so quickly. It must have been rotten at the core.” 

“ Well, it struck him down ?” 

“ Yes, master.” 

Ts he dead ?” 

‘No, little father, he is still alive; but his arms and legs are 
smashed. I was just running for the surgeon.” 

Ardalion told the bailiff to gallop to the village for the surgeon, 
and he himself rode fast on to where the wood was being cut. I 
followed him. We found poor Maxim lying on the ground. Some 
ten peasants stood round him. We got off our horses. The wounded 
man scarcely uttered a single moan. Now and then he opened his 
eyes and looked round him, as if astonished, and occasionally he bit 
his livid lips. His chin twitched convulsively, his hair clung to his 
temples, his heart rose and fell in irregular gasps; he was already 
doing battle with death. The soft shadow of a young lime-tree fell 
gently on his face. 

We bent over him, and he recognised Ardalion. 

“Little father!” he began in a scarcely audible voice; ‘ send 

. for the priest . . . . God has stricken me... . broken my 
arms and legs .... today ....Sunday....andI....I 
. did not let the lads knock off work.” 

He was silent for awhile, struggling for breath. 

“Give my money. ..to my wife... to pay off. . . Onesimus 
knows... . to whom... . how much there is owing.” 

“We have sent for the doctor, Maxim,” gaid my neighbour ; 
“ perhaps you won't die after all.” 

He tried to open his eyes, and at last with difficulty managed to 
raise his eyelids. 

“No, I shall die. There... . there it comes... . there it is 

. there. . . . forgive me, lads, ifI....ifanything... .” 

“ God will forgive thee, Maxim Andrevitch,” said the peasants all 
together, in a husky voice, as they bared their heads. “Do thou 
forgive us.” 
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Suddenly he shook his head with a despairing gesture, tried to sit 
up, but fell back again. 

“ We cannot let him die here,” cried Ardalion; “ fetch the mat out . 
of the telega ; we will carry him to the hospital.” 

Two woodcutters ran off to the telega. 

“Yesterday... .I bought a horse... .” murmured the dying 

an, “from Geoffry. . . . Sitchofisky.... handsel-money down 

...80 it’s mine. . . . give it too to my wife.” 

They tried to lay him on the mat. He quivered all over just like 
a wounded bird, and then stiffened. 

“ He is dead,” muttered the peasants. 

We mounted our horses in silence, and rode away. 

The scene that I had just witnessed made me thoughtful. Re- 
markable, truly, is the way the Russian dies! His state before his 
latter end is neither indifference nor stolidity. He takes death as if 
it were some rite, and dies coolly, and with perfect simplicity. 

Some years ago a peasant got burned in a kiln on my neigh bour’s 
estate. (He would have remained there had not a passer-by pulled 
him out half dead.) 

I went to the peasant’s hut to see him—a hut dark, smoky, stifling 
—and asked where the patient was. 

“There he lies, sir, over the stove,” answered, in a sort of sing- 
song, a woman who was sitting in a corner. 

I drew near. There lay the man, covered with a sheep-skin, and 
breathing heavily. 

“Well, how do you feel ?” 

The sufferer turned round on the stove and tried tosit up. He 
was one mass of wounds, and near to death. 

“Lie still, lie still . . . . well, how goes it ?” 

“ Badly, sure enough.” 

“Are youin pain?” He held his peace. “Do you want any- 
thing ?” Still silence. “Shall I send you some tea or anything else é , 

“ There’s no need.” 

I stepped aside, and sat down on a bench. A quarter of an hour 
passed, then half an hour, in the same death-like stillness. In the 
corner, on the table underneath the holy picture, a little girl of five 
years old was munching a piece of bread. The mother shook her 
finger at her from time to time. In the passage people went up 
and down, talked, and madea noise. The brother’s wife was chopping 
cabbage. 

“ Axinia,” began at length the sick man. 

“Yes.” 

“A drink of kvass.’’ 

Axinia gaye him the kvass. Silence set in again. 
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I asked in a whisper if he had received the Sacrament. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

All was set in order, itseemed. He had only to wait till death came. 
I could bear it no longer, and went away. 

Another time, I remember, I went to the village hospital of 
Krasnogor®, to see the surgeon there, an acquaintance of mine, and 
an enthusiastic sportsman. The hospital consisted of the wing of 
what had been a family residence. It was founded by the lady of 
the Manor herself; that is to say, she set up over the door a blue 
board, on which was painted in white letters, “ Krasnogoré Hospital,” 
and she gave the surgeon, with her own hand, a handsome album, 
to write the names of the patients in. On the first page of that 
album one of that benevolent lady’s hangers-on had inscribed the 
following verses : 


“Dans ces beaux lieux ot régne l’allegresse, 
Ce temple fut ouvert par la Beauté; 
De vos seigneurs admirez la tendresse, 
Bons habitants de Krasnogorié!” 


Some other gentleman had written lower down : 


“Et moi aussi j’aime la nature! 
Jean Kobyliatnikoff.” 


The village surgeon put up six beds at his own expense, and set to 
work to cure the sick folk as best he could. Besides him, there were 
two functionaries in the hospital—a lunatic, named Paul; and 
Mellikitrissa, an old woman with a withered hand, who filled the office 
of cook. They both prepared the medicaments, and dried or pickled 
herbs. It was moreover their duty to control the patients when 
delirious. The lunatic was chary of his words, and gloomy in ~ 
appearance. At night he used to sing songs about “ Beautiful 
Venus,” and he pleaded with every passer-by for permission to marry 
a certain girl called Malania, who had long been dead. The woman 
with the withered hand would then beat him, and send him to mind 
the turkeys. 

Well, one day I was sitting with Kapiton, the village surgeon. We 
had just begun a discussion about our last sporting expedition, when 
suddenly there drove into the courtyard a telega, drawn by an unusually 
thick-set iron-grey horse, such as could only belong to a miller. In 
the telega sat a sturdy peasant in a new blouse, and with a mottled 
beard. 

“Ah, Vassily Dimitritch !” called out Kapiton to him from the 
window. “Comein. It is the miller of Lyybovshin,” he whispered. 

The peasant alighted, groaning, from the telega, came into the 


surgeon’s room, looked round for the holy picture, and made the sign 
of the cross. 
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“ Well, Vassily, what news? .... but you must beill; you look all 
wrong.” 

“ Indeed, Kapiton Timofeitch, I am not well.” 

“ What's the matter :” 


“Well, you see, Kapiton Timofeitch, I bought a millstone not 
long ago in the town. I took it home, and when I was getting it out 
of the cart I must have overstrained myself, for it was just as if some- 
thing snapped in my inside, as if I had torn away something.... 
and since then I have always been ailing. To-day, indeed, I am 
very bad.” 

“Hum,” muttered Kapiton, taking a pinch of snuff; “ probably a 
rupture. When did it happen ?” 

“Ten days ago.” 

“Ten ?” said the surgeon, with a grave face, drawing his breath 
through his teeth, and shaking his head. “Let me examine you. 
Well, Vassily,” he said at length, “I am very sorry for you, but 
your case is a bad one; you are seriously ill; stay here with me, and 
I will take the greatest pains, though I won’t answer for the conse- 
quences.” 

“Ts it really so bad?” stammered the astonished miller. 

“Yes, Vassily, it is bad. Had you come to me two days sooner 
I could have cured you in the twinkling of an eye; now, however, 
there is inflammation, which may easily turn to mortification.” 

“Impossible! Kapiton Timofeitch !” 

“ But I tell you it is so!” 

“ How can it be ?” 

The surgeon merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘And must I die for such a rubbishy thing ?” 

“T do not say that you must die . . . . but you must stay here.” 

The peasant thought and thought, looked down on the ground, 
then upwards, scratched his head, and finally seized his cap. 

“Where are you going, Vassily ?” 

“Where? why, home of course, if it is really so bad. If it be so, 
I must settle my affairs.” 

“ Bat you will do yourself harm, Vassily ; I wonder how you got 
here at all. Do stay here.” 

“No, friend Kapiton Timofeitch ; if I am to die so soon, I will die 
at home. Why should I die here? God only knows what might 
happen at home !” 

“One cannot tell, Vassily, what turn your case may take; any- 
how it is a dangerous one, very dangerous, no doubt of that... . 
and for that very reason you must stay here.” 

The peasant shook his head. 

“No, Kapiton Timofeitch, I will not stay .... but you might 
give me a prescription.” 
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‘‘ Medicine alone will do no good.” 

“T tell you I cannot stay.” 

~ Well, as you like.. . . . But don’t blame me afterwards.” 

The surgeon tore a leaf from the album, wrote a prescription, and 
explained to him the necessary treatment. The peasant took the 
paper, gave Kapiton a silver half-rouble, went out, and seated him- 
self in his telega. 

“ Good-bye, then, Kapiton Timofeitch; do not take it amiss, and 
think of the orphans if anything should. . . .” he called back to him. 

“Oh, Vassily, do stay here !” 

The peasant only shook his head, hit his horse with the reins, and 
drove out of the yard. I went into the street and looked after him. 
The road was muddy and rough; the miller drove carefully and 
slowly, guided his horse with skill, and courteously greeted the 
passers-by... .. Four days afterwards he was dead. 

The Russian does indeed die ina remarkable way. How many 
instances I can call to mind. I remember you, my old friend, 0 
unsuccessful student, Avenir Sorokoumoff, best and noblest of men! 
I see again your sallow consumptive face, your scanty fair hair, 
your gentle smile, your inspired gaze, your long limbs. I can hear 
your feeble friendly voice. You were living with a country gentle- 
man in Great Russia, by name Gur Krupianikoff; instructing his 
children Fofa and Sosa in Russian grammar, geography, and history ; 
you bore with patience Gur’s coarse jokes, the odious familiarity of 
the agent, and the naughtiness of the unruly boys; without a 
murmur, although smiling bitterly, you complied with the exacting 
caprices of their ennui listless mother. 

How happy you were, however, in the evenings, when, after 
supper, you could at last rest and be free from all duties. Then you 
sat at the window, thoughtfully smoking your pipe, or eagerly 
skimming the dirty and torn newspaper which the land-surveyor, a 
homeless waif like yourself, had brought from the town. How 
pleased you were with the poetry and tales ; tears glistened in your 
eyes, a blissful smile played on your lips; and what generous sympathy 
for all that was noble and beautiful filled your soul, pure as a little 
child's! One must tell the truth; you were not remarkable for over 
great sharpness of intellect; nature had not endowed you with any 
great memory or industry ; at the university you were reckoned among 
the worst of students ; you slept through the lectures, and at the ex- 
amination you preserved a solemn silence ; but who was it whose eyes 
sparkled, and who became almost breathless with delight, at the success 
and the triumph of a companion? who but you, Avenir! who believed 
blindly in the value of his friends, who fondly sang their praises, who 
stubbornly defended them? who was it that knew neither envy nor 
selfishness, who always sacrificed himself, and voluntarily placed him- 
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self below people who were not fit to black his shoes?.... that was 
ever you, my good Avenir! I remember now how you parted from your 
comrades with a breaking heart, when you went to fulfil your voca- 
tion ; evil presentiments overpowered you. . . . They came true ; you 
were badly off in the country; there you had no one to whom you 
could listen with reverence, no one whom you could admire and love. 
The sons ofthe steppes, as well as the educated country gentlefolk, treated 
you as a tutor; the former did so roughly, the latter contemptuously. 
It must be owned that you had not precisely a winning exterior. You 
were shy, you blushed, and you stammered. The country air did not 
even improve your health ; your life went out like a candle, poor fellow! 

It is true that the window of your room opened into the garden; 
elder, apple, and lime trees shed their light blossoms on to your table, 
your books, and inkstand ; on the wall hung a blue-silk watchpocket, 
a parting gift from a good kind-hearted German governess with fair 
hair and blue eyes. Now and then an old friend from Moscow paid 
you a visit, and delighted you with reading poems of his own or 
some one else’s ; but the loneliness, the unbearable slavery of a tutor’s 
life, the impossibility of ever becoming free, the endless autumn and 
winter days, and at length illness that would not be gainsaid ... . 
poor, poor Avenir! 

I went to see Sorokoumoff a short time before his death. He 
could then hardly walk. His employer did not turn him out of the 
house, but he no longer paid him his salary, and had engaged another 
tutor for Sosa... . Fofa had entered the cadet corps. 

Avenir sat in an old armchair at the window. The weather was 
splendid. The clear blue autumn sky formed a vault over the dark 
mass of leafless lime-trees, on which the last golden leaves were 
trembling here and there. The ground, which had been frozen hard 
in the night, sparkled and thawed in the sun, which cast its slanting 
red rays over the bleached grass ; there was a faint twittering noise in 
the air; the voices of the gardeners sounded clearly and distinctly 
from the garden. 

Avenir wore an old dressing-gown; his green neckcloth threw a 
ghastly reflection over his fearfully haggard face. He was immensely 
pleased to see me, and stretched out his hand to me; but when he 
began to speak his cough overcame him. I let him recover himself, 
and sat down beside him. On his knees lay a neatly-written manu- 
script, containing Koltsoff’s poems ; he tapped it with his finger, and 
said with a smile, “ There isa poet!” He could scarcely stop cough- 
ing, yet he declaimed in a hardly audible voice : 


“Are the falcon’s wings bound? 
Is every way barred to him?” 


I stopped him. The doctor had forbidden him to speak. I knew 
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how I could give him pleasure. Sorokoumoff had never, as the 
expression is, “ kept pace with the progress of knowledge ;” but he 
was, nevertheless, curious to know how far the great intellects of the 
day had got. Sometimes he would entice a companion into a corner, 
and begin to question him ; he could listen with astonishment, believe 
every word, and repeat it faithfully to others. German philosophy 
had a special interest for him. 

I began to talk to him of Hegel. (I am speaking of old days, you 
see.) 

Avenir nodded his head in acquiescence, knitted his brows, smiled 
and whispered, “I see, I understand! .... Ah! good, very 
ee 

This childlike craving for knowledge in the dying, homeless, for- 
saken man moved me, I must confess, to tears. It must be 
observed that Avenir did not, like most consumptive people, deceive 
himself as to his illness . . . . and yet he never complained, he did 
not fidget, nor did he ever once allude to his position. 

When he had somewhat recovered his strength he talked of 
Moscow, of his old companions, of Pushin, of the theatre and Russian 
literature. He called to mind our former feasts, and the fiery 
debates of that time; he mentioned with regret the names of several 
dead friends. 

“Do you remember Dasha?” he said at last; “ that was indeed a 


wonder how she is getting on now? She must be thin and care- 
worn, poor child !” 

I would not disturb the sick man’s illusion; and, in truth, why 
need he know that his Dasha was now a fat, rouged woman, full of 
shrill chidings and a taste for Philistine society. “Only,” me- 
thought, looking at his haggard face, “could not one get him away 
from here? After all, it might be possible to cure him.” But he 
would not let me finish my proposal. 

“No, brother,” he said, “many thanks; it is all the same where 
one dies. I shall not live over the winter . . . . why should I give 
people unnecessary trouble? Iam accustomed to this house; it is 
true that the family here are... .” 

*“ Disagreeable ?” I broke in. 

“No, not disagreeable, but—somehow woodeny; but, however, 
I have nothing to complain about. There are some neighbours too. 
One of them, Mr. Kassatkin, hasa daughter, who is a well-brought-up 
amiable girl, not at all proud ... .” 

Sorokoumoff had another fit of coughing. 

“T should not mind it a bit,” he continued, when he had recovered 
his breath, “if only I were allowed to smoke my pipe. But I will 
not die without having smoked once more,” he added, with a sly 
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twinkle in his eye. ‘Thank God, my life has been well enough. I 
have known many good people... .” 

“ You should write to your family,” I interposed. 

“Why should I? As to help, they cannot help me. If I die, 
they will hear of it. But why do we talk of this? Much better tell 
me what you have seen abroad.” 

I began to talk, he drinking in my words the while. 

Towards evening I went away, and ten days afterwards I received 
the following letter from Krupianikoff: 


“T have herewith the honour of informing you that your friend the 
student, Avenir Sorokoumoff, lately residing in my house, died the 
day before yesterday at 2 p.m., and to-day was buried, at my expense, 
in our parish church. He begged me to send you the accompanying 
books and papers. He left behind him 223 roubles, which, with 
the rest of his effects, will be transmitted to his family. Your 
friend was quite conscious when he died, and also, I may add, quite 
indifferent, for he showed no signs of regret, even when my entire 
family took leave of him. My wife, Cleopatra Alexandrevna, sends 
you her compliments. The death of your friend could not of course 
be without its effect on her nerves; with regard to myself, 1 am, 
thank God, in good health, and I have the honour to remain 


“ Your obedient servant, 


‘G, KrupraNIKorr.” 


Many other instances come into my head, but one cannot tell 
all one has to say. I will confine myself to one. Some years ago 
an old lady died in my presence. The priest was reading the prayers 
for the dying at her bedside, when he suddenly saw that the sick 
woman was actually at the point of death, so he at once held out the 
cross for her to kiss. 

The old lady turned peevishly away. “Why in such a hurry, 
father ?” she said; “you have time enough to... .” She lay back 
in bed, tried to put her hand under the pillow, and breathed her 
last. Under the pillow lay a silver rouble. She had wanted to pay 
the priest herself for her own deathbed service. . . . Yes, there’s 
something strange in the way in which Russians meet death. 
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Che Real Othello. 


In days when foreign actors occupy the English stage, and lend the 
strange music of their own tongue to the verses of our native bard, 
when occult meanings are forced upon old acknowledged beauties, 
and when novel interpretations of sweet familiar passages fall painfully 
upon the ear, it is hardly less than imperative that an honest voice 
should be raised in defence of the traditions of the past, lest they 
should ultimately die out from amongst us. The real Othello, 
Shakespeare’s Othello, is becoming so travestied, that he is in evident 
danger of losing his identity. “The valiant Moor,” “ the noble Moor,” 
“whose story won for his pains a world of sighs,” has been latterly 
converted into the hero of a Porte St. Martin melodrama, and is so 
represented as to recal the dictum of Thomas Rymer, who, about two 
centuries ago, ascribed to an ape more taste and knowledge of nature 
than Shakespeare possessed, and pretended to find more meaning, 
expression, and humanity in the neighing of a horse and in the 
growling of a mastiff than in Shakespeare’s tragical flights, and who, 
in a sarcastic notice on Othello, describes him as “setting Iago to 
the fighting part, and choosing himself to murder the silly woman 
his wife, who was like to make no resistance.” 

“This most amusing attack on Othello,” remarks the author of 
‘ Actors, and the Art of Acting,’ “ reads like sound criticism when one 
has just witnessed recent performances.” In a case like this, there 
is one only manifest remedy; a return to the original text: a calm 
and steady investigation of the character, such as it left the master- 
hand. . 

*«The task is easier in this play than in any other. The sense is 
simple and scarcely to be missed, because the story is not complicated, 
because the one action hinges upon one passion of giant magnitude, 
whose whole history, whose whole origin, whose increase even to the 
explosion of the vessel, we can follow in its whole course. 

“The poet exhibits the passion of jealousy to that extent in which 
the lover can be thought capable of destroying the object of his love. 
We think a man of inflamed sensibility, of heated blood, of the most 
violent irritability, especially capable of such a deed, and even him 
only in the frenzy of intoxication, in the sudden incentive of oppor- 
tunity, in the feverish excitement of a fit of rage. But such a deed 
would never be a subject for art; such a man acting in an irrespon- 


* Gervinus. 
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sible condition, would never win our sympathy for his tragic fate ; 
but could it be conceivable that such a deed could ever be com- 
mitted by a man of fixed character and steadfast disposition, who 
indeed before the act had captivated our interest—in whom this 
passion, one of the lowest which actuates a man, could appear 
so ennobled that even in spite of and after such a deed he could 
engage our sympathy, aye, even excite our pity? And yet the 
poet in Othello has made such a man commit such a deed, or rather 
he has made it there to be committed by a man who united the two 
natures, calmness with ardour, rashness with circumspection, the 
traits which make the murder possible, and those which allow us to 
admire and pity the murderer. How the poet in this contradiction 
should evolve treth, was the point in which especially his art and his 
knowledge of human nature was to be displayed. But his task he has 
in such a manner discharged, that the play of ‘ Othello’ must, on this 
account, be reckoned amongst his highest works.” 

Without reference to Garrick, to Kemble, to Kean, it will be well, 
therefore, to establish how great should be the genius, how profound 
the descrimination with which Othello should be played; it mnst be 
badly played if the actor falls short in force and delicacy of the 
author’s conception, and the only true light by which the character 
should be read is the light of the poet’s own words. Let us see what 
is said of the Moor by his friends and by his enemies, and what he says 
for his own part in the tragedy itself: let us study his race, com- 
plexion, habits; how he grew up in the tented field “a full soldier” 
to whom “the flinty and steel couch of war” “ was as a thrice-driven 
bed of down;” how in the service of the Venetian State, he held its 
honour as his own honour ; how, “little blest with the set phrase of 
peace,” he was the easy prey of cunning and hypocrisy ; how perfect in 
the earlier scenes of the play appears the calmness of his demeanour, 
his cool determination, his cheerful vigour and noblemindedness, and 
how the fairest woman in Venice “saw his visage in his mind,” and 
loved him “ with a love which was not the fruit of a fleeting ebullition 
of passion, but the slowly ripened admiration of his valour and manly 
power.” The true intention of the author would be altogether missed 
if we did not recognise in the opening scenes of the play, an even 
balance of conduct in the Moor which removes him as far as possible 
from the chaos of mind to which he is reduced at the close. 

Severe discipline, strength of will and purpose, firmness and 
moderation, are qualities attributed to him even by Iago, who, in 
relating his grievances against his General to Roderigo, says :— 


“Three great ones of the city 
In personal suit to make me his lieutenant 
Oft capped to him. 
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But he as loving his own pride and purposes 
Evades them with a bombast circumstance, 
Horribly stuffed with epithets of war: 

And, in conclusion, 


Nonsuits my mediators. For ‘Certes,’ says he, 
‘I have already chose my officer.” 


“The bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuffed with epithets of war” 


is sufficiently indicative of the angry spirit of the speaker, yet even 
he is obliged to confess in the valiant Moor a man who once having 
made a decision is not to be shaken from it; and further on, not as 
giving honest testimony to his worth, but rather to account for his 
own conduct in continuing to follow him, he proceeds to say: 


“The State 
Cannot with safety cast him—for he’s embarked 
With such loud reason to the Cyprus wars 
Which even now stand in act, that for their souls 
Another of his fathom have they not 
To lead their business.” 


Thus is Othello introduced to us as a man without an equal, even by 
the traitor who, on his own showing, 


“Did not follow him for love or duty, 
But for his own peculiar end” ; 


and the better we become acquainted with him the more fixed becomes 
the impression that he is “a man of large heart, one not easily 
irritated, whom no passion decides, and whose firm virtue no chance or 
fate can shake.” * 

Shakespeare’s intention to depict in him the most perfect self- 
command is directly made manifest when he first appears upon the 
stage with Iago and his attendants, who advise him to go in and not 
to meet “ the raised father and his friends ” : 


“Not I—I must be found; 


My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 
Shall manifest me rightly”; _ 


in the words— 


“Were it my cue to fight I should have known it 
Without a prompter,” 


and in his respectful, but firm defence before the council after 
Brabantio’s accusation. 


Here we have no boaster, no loud self-justifier, his “round un- 
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varnished tale” shows us a man grave, dignified, accustomed to the 
weight of great responsibilities, and to the command of armies—who, 
“ But that he loved the gentle Desdemona, 
Would not his unhoused free condition 


Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth.” 


Itis in this light that the actor honestly intending to interpret the 
true character of Othello will bring him before us. There will be no 
confusion between realism and vulgarism—no leaning on shoulders, 
no lounging against tables, and lolling in chairs, no obtruding upon 
the passionate calm of tragedy the petty details of ordinary life : 
“These things may be natural,” says a modern critic— 


“but according to whose nature?” 


It will be seen that even when, on his first arrival as Governor of 
Cyprus, he is roused up in the middle of the night to “put by a bar- 
barous brawl,” his displeasure is not rage but rebuke; and when 
he orders that “the dreadful bell be put to silence” which “ frights 
the isle from her propriety,” it is not with an accent of irritable 
impatience as some actors have seen fit to render the command, but 


with the stern authority of a ruler who is shamed at an unseemly 
disturbance. 


His first natural words— 
“What is the matter, masters ?” 


and his appeal to the officer who, in his ignorance of the arts of 
cunning and craftiness, he believes to be his own worthy representa- 
tive— 
“Honest Iago, that look’st dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this? On thy love, I charge thee!” 


are indicative of the disciplinarian captain, all haste and circumspection 


at his post, while, in his judgment and punishment of Cassio, what 
mildness tempering severity !— 


“Cassio, I love thee —— 
But never more be officer of mine.” 


In the third act the whole nature of Othello undergoes a violent 
revolution. He becomes entangled in the meshes which have been 
set for him by Iago, who is “adroit in all the arts of dissimulation, 
and who sets an example of the old and sad doctrine, that the world 
falls a prey to the circumspect and unprincipled man of action, who is 
regardless of means.” * “ His superiority,” continues the German critic, 
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“in all that is connected with mind, activity, and adroitness, ever first 
strikes the eye of every observer: he is the type of those dangerously 
endowed beings whose brains have become sharp and inventive with 
the hardening of their hearts. It has been rightly said that this 
versatility of his mind, and this power of his will, keeps our interest 
in Iago ever active, without however blunting our horror of him; the 
disgust with which his aims inspire us (thus Schlegel expressed this 
observation from the reverse point of view) is rendered bearable by 
this; because the attention of the spectator is diverted by the means 
he uses, which offer endless employment to the understanding. We 
see this man at the highest point of his genius in the first scene of 
the fifth act, which is the more glaring repetition of the night in 
which he makes Cassio drunk. He reflects on the means by which he 
can kill two birds with one stone and get rid of two of his burdens— 
Roderigo and Cassio; he excites the one against the other; he sees 
Roderigo fall; he hears with quick ear that Cassio’s coat is proof 
against a thrust; he gives him therefore a wound on the leg; imme- 
diately afterwards he is there again in his shirt, and stabs the hitherto 
only wounded Roderigo, since he suddenly reflects, that if repentant 
he might confess everything; he then convinces himself whether 
Cassio recognised him when he wounded him; he seeks finally to 
shift the suspicion of his bloody deeds upon Bianca. Upon these 
qualities, here seen in action, in possession of which Iago is never 
confused, never embarrassed, and shrinking back from nothing, is 
quickly decided every change of circumstance, fixing his eye upon 
his aim, carefully seizing his means, surely and deeply seeing into 
men and into their springs of actions, with far-seeing glance creating 
the circumstances which are’ again to forward his plans—upon these 
qualities all critics have ever lingered with the same emphasis.” 

Nothing but the most fiendish cunning could have implanted in the 
mind of Othello a doubt of Desdemona. Equally incapable of ground- 
less suspicion as of groundless anger, he remains unmoved when Iago 
touches what he imagines the most sensitive and vulnerable spot in 
his nature—that “he is black,” while Cassio is handsome, “framed to 
make all women false, with all the requisites that folly and green 
minds look after,”—“ for she had eyes and chose him.” 

The weapons, however, are unequal, and it is with a master-hand 
that Shakespeare has exhibited the growth of the jealousy. “It is the 
actor’s part,” Lewis remarks, “to make the audience feel this growth, 
to make them go along with Othello, sympathising and believing 
with him.” 

Vague doubts, uneasy fears which bear as yet no definite shape, 
find already a subt!e expression in the ill-concealed impatience 
with which he listens to Desdemona as she pleads so warmly for 
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Cassio, until as she proceeds, he is conquered by her unconscious and 
naive innocence, her perfect ingenuousness—and he confesses that he 
can deny her nothing. A recent actor has represented him up to 
this point as free from all misgiving, but that is obviously not the 
case. Iago’s artful answer to the question : 


“Was not that Cassio parted from my wife ?” 

“Cassio, my lord? No, sure, I cannot think it, 
That he would steal away so guilty like, 
Seeing you coming ——” 


is framed to raise a feeling of uneasiness, and that the poisonous seed 
bears fruit, is evident in Othello’s refusal to recal and pardon the 
offender. ‘ But how is it possible that this man, so deliberate in fight 
and danger, and who subsequently executes that fearful punishment 
with such deliberate calmness, should now be so dazzled by a mere 
idea of possible things as to take them for actual? How is it 
possible that his whole being should be shattered by a fancy and be 
upset by a delusion? Is it not unnatural that thus, without conceiv- 
able ground, Othello should suddenly be so utterly disturbed that 
he utters a painful farewell to his tranquil mind, to his content, 
to his glad vocation, war, that he sees his occupation gone, that he 
seizes in rage and fearful excitement the destroyer of his peace, 
and intreats him for proofs when further proof was scarcely indeed 
required. 

“But let us bear in mind that all false jealousy rests on mere 
imagination ; that this delusion, because it is a weed, grows luxuriously 
upon the poorest soil, and in the scantiest space, whilst here a ground 
so fatally fruitful, for it was prepared, where position and circum- 
stances gave an unusual force and depth to the suspicion, and must 
have opened to the quick eye of doubt so wide a view that the near 
would almost necessarily be overlooked. Let us bear in mind that 
just in this first inroad of a suspicious fancy lay the greatest dis- 
turbing power, destroying at once in the Moor all resolve and all 
ability for examination.” 

So writes the eloquent German critic, who has taken such an 
exhaustive view of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and who we again venture 
to quote in spite of a recent severe deprecation of the prevalent 
modern delusion that but for German insight the great English poet 
would never have been fully revealed to his countrymen. 

It is in this part of the drama that the actor who has seized upon 
the character of Othello has full scope for his genius in portraying 
the sudden and violent change which is effected in his whole nature. 
Believing him to be inaccessible to the ignoble weakness of jealousy, 
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Desdemona in her innocence and carelessness commits some new 
indiscretion every moment. She does not dream that he 


“Who is so true of mind 
And made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are” 


. should be moved to “strange unquietness” by any supposed fault of 
hers—rather she concludes that 


“Something sure of state 
Hither from Venice, or some unhatched practice 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him 
Had puddled his clear spirit— 
And made him wrangle with inferior things.” 


The least could she suspect that her father’s involuntary curse should 
have already proved fatal t» her; but doubtless such was the case, 
and the cruel warning— 


“She has deceived her father, and may thee” 


was the first sting to settle in the mind of the “ grieved Moor.” 

In the simplicity and purity of her intentions, Desdemona uncon- 
sciously, but in a manner true to her own nature, goads Othello on to 
madness, and even with death before her she seems to accuse herself 
in her bewilderment, and has no words in which to assert her 
innocence. 

In the wild passion of Othello’s anger the actor should make his 
audience feel that he is incomparably more unhappy than he is cruel. 
His heart is turned to stone within him ; 


“T strike it, and it hurts my hand,” 
he exclaims in his agony. In the words, 
— 


“O thou weed, 
Who art so lovely, fair, and smell’st so sweet, 
That the sense aches at thee! Would thou hadst ne’er been born” 


there is an anguish of tenderness which turns the murder into a 
sacrifice. His fury is not that of a bloodthirsty barbarian, and still 
less can he be imagined capable, in that supreme moment of despair, 
of consulting his own features in the looking-glass, and arriving at 
the conclusion that because he is so unlike the “curled darlings” of 
Venice his love should therefore become false to him.* How utterly 
opposed would this appear to his former tender assertion, “ For she 
had eyes and chose me.” 


In the continuation and in the close of this last terrible scene, 


* Vide Act v., Scene i., Charles Fechter’s acting edition of ‘ Othello.’ 
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where our sympathy for Desdemona, and our indignation at Othello's 
fatal deed are lost in his atoning death, let the conscientious actor 
beware of wild unauthorised interpretations of his own, let him en- 
deavour faithfully to render* “the lion-like fury—the deep and 
haggard pathos, the forlorn sense of desolation, alternating with 
gusts of stormy cries for vengeance, the misgivings and sudden 
reassurances—the calm and deadly resolution of one not easily moved, 
but who being moved was stirred to the very depths.” 

Let him take to heart the tender words of the poet, and rememler 
“THE PITY OF IT.” 


* Lewis. 
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Che Object of a Life. 


To eat, drink, and be merry, because to-morrow we die ; 
The Master’s talent to bury—a gift laid idly by; 
To scrape with grim persistence the grains of a golden store; 
To dig for a bare subsistence, that keeps the wolf from the door. 
But whether in purple and riches, we feed on the fat of the land, 
Or up to the middle in ditches, live hard by labour of hand, 
To wrestle for ease and pelf, in a hunger of great and small 
Where it’s “Every man for himself, and God, if He will, for us 
all,” 

With greed that carries pollution of base and pitiful strife, 

Can this be the true solution, the end and aim of a life? 

No. Surely sparks celestial the seraphim share with us, 

By instincts coarse and bestial can never be stifled thus! 

And surely within the portals, that bar their brighter sphere, 
They yearn for fellow immortals, though grovelling worm-like 

here. 

The helping hand to reach us, that guides with tender care, 

The loving lesson to teach us, of a holier future there; 

To whisper how fair and ample, the field we husband below, 

To tell of the great example, the Man of compassion and woe; 
Of footprints left behind Him, in the earthly path He trod, 

And how the lowest may find Him, who straitly walk with God, 
Who bend their backs to labour, and bend their knees to pray 
In honest love for their neighbour, His one command obey ; 
Who freely bear for others the burden sorrow hath laid, 
Accepting all for brothers, that need a brother's aid— 

tejoice in the gain resulting from every milestone passed, 

And travel the road, exulting, that brings them home at last. 


G. J. Wuyte Menvitte. 
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Blarney. 


A LAKE-sIDE dweller, young and fair, 
The dearest little maid in Kerry, 

With blue-grey eyes, and blue-black hair, 
And lips as red as any cherry. 

No shoe nor stocking to her name, 
Which was but simple Kitty Brady— 

And yet a lord from England came 
Imploring her to be his lady. 


She had another worshipper— 
The boldest boy about Killarney, 
With only love to offer her, 

A little cabin, and—the blarney. 
She favoured him with many a glance, 
Until the lord came on the tapis; 
She smiled on him at wake and dance, 
And Paddy as a king was happy. 


The lord was just a trifle glum— 
The moral of an English lover! 
But sure, if he'd been deaf and dumb, 
His jingling gold could talk one over. 
“Tn silk and satin you shall dress, 
And I will give you jewels,” said he, 
“To twine in every glossy tress, 
Sweet Kate, if you will be my lady.” 


Och, but them words were eloquent! 
Poor Kitty was no more than human, 
And very fond of ornament, 
Like every rasonable woman. 
“Tis thrue, Pat coorts me best, but still—” 
Thought she—“ though with the talk he’s ready, 
Arrah, let folks say what they will, 
It’s mighty fine to be my Lady!” 


And so she wouldn’t look at Pat. 

In vain he watched for her and sought her, 
Until one evening, when he sat 

Just flinging pebbles in the water, 
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His downcast face and heavy sigh 

Might have moved even stones to pity ; 
And she passed, gaily tripping by, 

His worse than stony-hearted Kitty. 


She tried to pass, I mean—as cool 
As any cucumber or melon: 
But though in love, Pat was no fool, 
He sprang to meet his truant Helen. 
She wouldn’t take his out-stretched hand ; 
“An’ is it you, Miss Kitty Brady,” 
Says he, “that’s got so stiff an’ grand ?— 
Good-morrow to ye thin, my lady!” 


“But Kate agra, now stop an’ spake, 

If but to tell me what’s come o’er you— 
Or is it that your eyes are wake, 

An’ you can’t see me here before you? 
Och, sure, alanna, you’ve no call 

To murder people for your pleasure, 
An’ I can’t live at all at all 

Without your purty self, my threasure! 


“That Englisher has wealth galore— 
A rint-roll longer than my arm; 
Why should he stale from me, asthore, 
That’s niver done him any harm? 
Just give me something he’s not got, 








An’ that’s your own thrue heart, my honey ! 


Sure, then I wouldn’t change my lot 
With him for all his dirty money.” 


And what is little Kate to do?. 


She laughs, and frowns, and sobs, and blushes : 


“Och Pat, I give it up to you, 

You'd charm a bird from off the bushes! 
Well, just to save your life, machree, 

An’ not because I care about you, 
Tl think it over”—gso said she— 


“But J could live an’ thrive without you!’ 


And now to tell the lord of it. 

No wonder if he’s rather crusty, 
But little Kate has Irish wit 
That’s never suffered to grow rusty ; 
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“Sure if your Honour I refuse, 
It’s well for you—och botheration— 
Whin it’s yourself can pick an’ choose 
From all the grandeur of the nation. 


“ An’ I would look a holy show, 
Drest in the beautifullest bonnet, 
Even if all the flowers that grow, 
An’ feathers too, was stuck upon it. 
An’ in a sthreelin’ satin gown,’ 
I'd still be on’y Kitty Brady— 
Sure thin, if I'd the Queen’s goold crown, 
*Twouldn’t make me a raal lady.” 


At first his lordship felt the cross, 
Being unaccustomed to rejection, 
But thinking, “It’s the girl’s own loss!” 
Found comfort in that wise reflection. 
And ere he left our island green, 
He saw a wedding at Killarney, 
Ani drank, in genuine potheen, 
“Success for ever to the blarney!” 


JANET TUCKEY. 
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Coilers of the River. 


TRAVELLERS who go to Madrid see, as a rule, the mere beaten and 
hackneyed sights of the great city ; yet there are many sights within 
reach more worthy of being seen, studied, and understood. 

The Rastro, or fair of old curiosities, at early morning ; the Sala- 
dero, or chief prison, soon to be razed to the ground to give place to 
a model prison, on the separate system; the new market, with its 
marvellous wealth of fruit and vegetables from the garden grounds of 
Aranjuez and the banks of the fertilizing Tagus; the convict prisons 
at Alcala de Henares, one hour’s run from Madrid; the model hos- 
pital, called “La Princesa,” in Madrid; the beautifully-ordered 
model workhouse, or Hospicio, in the Calle Fuencarral ; the gipsies’ 
huts, called “ Barrio de las Injurias;” the wild waste steppes 
along the banks of the Manzanares; and, lastly, the washing-grounds 
and washerwomen who encircle Madrid, like pickets of stalwart 
soldiers. I might add, perhaps, that some interest attaches to the 
one slaughter-house, where, at six of the morn, the whole of the animals 
destined to form food for the great capital are slaughtered with mar- 
vellous dexterity. 

In May, 1876, escaping from the weariness of the sickening debate 
on the “ Religious Question” in the Cortes, I turned towards the 
outskirts of the city to get fresh air, a view of the river, and learn 
something of the life and trade of the fifteen thousand washerwomen 
engaged in washing upon its banks. There is little of romance, you 
will say, about washing-grounds and washerwomen ; and, certainly, 
regarding a washing-ground in England, under. cover, in semi-dark- 
ness, and whole soap-suds, with masculine viragos who smell of gin 
and tea, he who would dare to write would wield a very rash pen 
indeed. But, in Spain, washing-grounds and washerwomen are not 
as in England: here, the whole work is invariably, in winter and 
summer alike, performed out-of-doors, al fresco ; the bright sun blazes 
down, and lights up the bronzed, healthy, handsome faces of these 
“ toilers of the river,” and lends a brightness to their gaudy dresses ; 
the: river flows by, in blue and silver ripples; gay banter and con- 
fused ringing laughter echo along the river-bank; you feel, even 
among the washerwomen, the “spell of Spain,” and its varying charm, 
and forget soap-suds and dirty linen in the picturesque dresses, and 
gaudy colours, and beautiful surroundings of the scene before you. 

The Manzanares, aptly described in Murray’s Handbook as the 
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“ Madrid river, with its great name and scanty stream,” flows right 
round the west, and circles round the south of the city; it flows in 
several different channels, and thus covers a large breadth of ground, 
little acts, or islands, and sand-banks, and dry walks intersecting and 
interspersing its course. 

Let us forget the prosaic name “ washing-grounds,” and speak of 
“ Lavaderos ;” let us forget ‘“ washerwomen,” and speak of “ Lavan- 
deras.” The whole of the Manzanares near Madrid is portioned out 
into “ Lavaderos,” bearing the most graceful names: those to the 
extreme north-west are called those of Sant’ Antonio (Saint Antony) ; 
for here in Spain your tailor is Jesus of the Valley, and your wine-shop 
San Pablo (Saint Paul)! Then come those of San Vicente ; then 
come two narrow wooden bridges, those of Puente Verde and Segovia ; 
then the Javaderos of Sant’ Isidio ; then those of Toledo ; then, extreme 
south, those of Las Delicias and of the Virgen del Carmen. 

Each lavadero, or washing-ground, is a long tract of the river, 
fitted with sheds, &c., and tenanted, by day, by hundreds or even 
thousands of washerwomen. 

Passing from Madrid to the lavaderos, you see what Madrid was, 
and how its grace and glory have for ever departed ; you pass the old- 
fashioned “ Plaza de Cebada,” literally “ barley market,” a rudely- 
fashioned square, with blank walls on all sides, where, until a short 
time since, the whole vegetable and fruit trade of Madrid was held. 
It used to be a pretty sight to see the muleteers, and donkey drivers, 
and market carts from every garden for thirty miles round, unloading 
here their wealth of onions, turnips, tomatoes, melons, and the like, in 
autumn; but now “Ichabod,” the glory has left it, and centres in 
the spick-and-span new glass and iron market. 

You pass one grim, dark, iron-barred windowed mansion after 
another; pass the Duke of Osuiia’s magnificent palace, with guards 
in uniform in the old-fashioned crumbling vestibule; pass the “ Cos- 
tarilla de Sant’ Andrés,” where is a low theatre, frequented by gipsies, 
&c., called “Teatro de Baile,” but where, on Sunday nights, the jota 
and graceful seguidilla may be seen danced to perfection by joyous 
and pretty, if painted, Spanish girls of the lowest orders, and of not the 
most unimpeachable morality. 

Then, in all its barren beauty, its wild nakedness, with its tawny 
plains, its ragged woods, its fields of stunted barley, lies stretched 
before your eyes the Castilian landscape, as seen from the windows 
of the Royal Palace. ‘Turning to the right, you pass up an avenue 
of tall, white-stemmed sycamore trees: here and there is a tiny 
tienda de vinos, or wine-shop, and graceful Castilian girls, of bronzed 
face and short stature, but of perfect symmetry of form, are dancing 
the seguidilla beneath the shade of these whispering trees, with out- 
stretched, delicately-manipulated hands and arms, swaying with every 
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motion of their lithe bodies, accompanied in their exertions by blue- 
coated artillery soldiers from the huge barrack-block just upon the 
heights to the right. The click of the castanet, the tinkle of the 
guitar are heard; the dance is almost ¢oo graceful, and fairly encbains 
one to the spot. This avenue is called “ La Virgen del Carmen.” 

Then, in a moment, turning your eyes to the left, you see the river 
running below; and for at least two miles it is a forest of clothes- 
lines and clothes-poles of white linen drying, of little brown wooden 
huts for eating, while all along the river’s brink are thousands upon 
thousands of red, brown, blue, yellow, pink spots—the Javanderas, or 
washerwomen, stooping down to wash their dirty linen in the mountain 
waters of the Manzanares ! 

The extent of these washing-grounds may be said to be at least 
two miles in length, and from a quarter to half a mile in breadth. 

Amidst all the signs, past, present, and future, of political stagna- 
tion, retrogression, and corruption—utter corruption—in Spain, it is 
pleasant to be able to chronicle the fact that, wherever and whither- 
soever one may bend one’s steps, the signs of social advancement, in 
schools and hospitals, stud the path. On a sun-dried, barren flat, 
just above the Manzanares river, stands a mark of the generous 
love of the Queen of King Amadeo for the people who chose and then 
threw them away ; there is not a peasant fisher, or hutman, or country 
guard along the banks of the Manzanares who does not remember 
with gratitude “the king who was ever kind to the poor, King 
Amadeo,” and the peasantry love still to talk of him, not as “His 
Majesty,” but as “he was our friend,” walking in shooting-coat and 
gaiters, gun on shoulder, along the raggedly-wooded banks of the 
Madrid river, with a kind word and a dollar in his pocket for all who 
expected the one or needed the other. Nor is there one of these 
bronze-faced, hardy, reckless washerwomen who does not, as she passes, 
give a “ Bendita sea” to the unhappy queen who founded the Asilo 
de Ninos de Lavanderas, or temporary refuge for the washerwomen’s 
children, on the banks of the Manzanares. __ 

This is a graceful but unpretending stone and brick building, which 
serves for three purposes—(1) a school for the children under eight 
years old of the /avanderas ; (2) a nursery for their babies while they 
are at work in the river; (3) an hospital for any one of these poor 
women who may fall ill at her work, or be smitten down by sunstroke 
or sudden accident. 

This institution is worked by sisters of San Vicente de Paolo, and 
the education, nursing, food, and beds are free, the place being endowed 
by property of Amadeo’s queen. 

Ninety children and babies were there housed at the time of my 
visit; the Aleade of this barrier gives the ticket; the comedor and 
children’s stew and bread were excellent; the babies’ iron cribs clean 
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and nice; on the walls of the building outside is the inscription, 
“ Ensena a tu hijo, y te recreard, y causara delicias & tu alma.”— 
Proy. xxix. 17. 

Funds are wanted; the accommodation is very limited, and hence 
not more than ninety children are taught, fed, and nursed here. 

My guide was bearer of a ticket of admission for his nephew, a 
child of four years, to whom he gave the following character: “No 
tiene mas que cuatro anos, y es muy malo; malisimo; muy pica- 
illo ””»—Oh ! 

The banks of the Manzanares have a certain picturesque beauty, 
even here on the outskirts of Madrid; the Florida, with its graceful, 
shady walks, clumps of lilacs, and tulias, dlamos negros and dlamos 
$lancos, studded with a few “ Indian chestnuts,” the finest specimen of 
which is in the courtyard of the School of Agriculture, its flower being 
the same as the English horse-chestnut, but of three contrasting 
colours, yellow, lake, and white, lies in front, on the Madrid side of 
the river; the few avenues of gnarled and stunted elms, said to be of 
the time of Charles the Third; the tender green of the alders, and 
the lofty, but naked and straggling avenue of silvery peeling-barked 
platanos silvestres, or sycamores, called the avenue of the Virgen del 
Puerto ; the river, rippling over its broad, sandy flats, its banks studded 
with stunted trees, and, beyond, the barren stretches of the Casa de 
Campo, with tawny steppes surrounding, and a few cornfields of 
emerald-green—the whole flanked by the blue cold naked sierras ; 
wild nature receding from, but holding her own against, modern house, 
and palace and barrack ; all this together forms a scene of a certain 
amount of wild and picturesque beauty, especially when the evening 
begins to fall, and the Javanderas, in scattered groups, weary with 
their day’s work, but chatting, singing and laughing gaily, begin to 
wend their way homeward to their quarters in the barrios abajos, or 
lower barriers of the great city, and the evening gunfire from the 
artillery camp of Caravanchel booms across the intercepting plain. 

I first visited the small strip of the river set aside for the military 
washing entered by a narrow wicket-gate at the foot of the artillery 
barrack. Here from eighteen to fifty women, according to the strength 
of the troops in garrison, are daily occupied, Sundays included, in 
washing the coarse sheets of the Spanish soldiery; the shirts and 
other linen of the soldiers being washed by the Javanderas (soldiers’ 
wives) attached to each company; each woman must wash seventy- 
five sheets per diem, for which she receives 8 reals (1s. 8d.) per diem. 
In winter they wash from eight to five; in summer from seven to six. 
Most of these rough, but sturdy and honest Christians seemed to be 
Aragonese or Navarrese. A touching episode here occurred; when I 
walked up to the little company of eighteen, sitting in their bancas, or 
wooden boxes, on the river’s brink, and began chatting with them, the 
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few standing on the bank shrank away, and the others refused to 
speak. At last I called for some wine, and told them my object in 
coming among them, when the poor ayudanta, or overseer of the 
little band, said, “ We thought some sheets had been missed, and that 
you were an officer come from the barracks to make us prisoners.” 

They wash the clothes with hard soap; in winter they pour hot 
water into a shallow of the stream, or upon the linen itself, and so 
escape the piercing cold. In winter their sufferings are very great ; 
sometimes a flood sweeps down and floats away these poor girls’ bancas, 
and inundates their vantage-ground. 

All is old-fashioned, even to the very gates of Madrid; the bullock- 
carts, of form antique and massive wheels, creep slowly along the dusty 
road; horses with the old-fashioned sheepskin Spanish saddle are 
seen standing at the doors of the many ventas, or tiny wine-shops, 
where lemon-juice and eaw suerée are retailed, and drunk with the 
coarse red wine, strongly tasting of the pigskin, the vino de tierra, 
or wine of the country. 

Entering a little venta de lavanderas, or washerwomen’s tavern, 
on the bank of the stream, I took out my note-book, and said to the 
policeman on duty, “Can you tell me how many of these avanderas 
are here employed?” 

He took his sword in his left hand, threw himself upon the rough 
settle of the place, and, kicking his legs up in the air, shouted out, in a 
voice that made all the workers look up from their boxes, “ Ave Maria 
purisima! Madre de Dios! here’s a man fresh from the lunatic 
asylum; actually he wants to know how many washerwomen there 
are in Madrid! Why,” turning to me, “man, why don’t you ask me 
at once the number of the saints in heaven ?” 

At last, however, with other aid, it turned out that the number 
employed in the washing trade is from ten thousand to eighteeen 
thousand ; the average, they said, would be—I know not on what 
statistics the calculation was based—fourteen thousand. They work 
from seven to six, winter and summer; but in winter the work is 
segun el temporal (according to the state of the river and the weather) ; 
the work, in winter, is hard, trying, and bitter; and many, I fear, 
succumb to the splashing wet and the icy cold of the winds from the 
snow-clad hills; yet still, winter and summer, cheerful, unhesitating, 
with jest and banter, these poor girls squat in their bancas, and ply 
their homely trade, and the careless sons and daughters of Madrid 
wear their snowy shirt, and more snowy petticoat, and never think of 
the brown chapped hands of their brothers and sisters, these suffering 
toilers of the river. 

The washerwomen are divided into three distinct grades, viz.: 


1. The ama, or mistress. 2. The ayudanta, or forewoman. 3. The 
lavandera, or washerwoman. 
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The ama is an old, gaunt-looking hag, generally about fifty years 
of age, with limbs like whip-cord, and eyes of especial keenness, often- 
times of Aragonese or Nayarrese extraction, whose business it is to 
keep up a “connection ” in Madrid, and who employs a certain number 
of ayudantas and a certain number of ordinary Javanderas. This old 
woman keeps a small wooden painted shed, where, on the river bank, 
her employées breakfast and dine; she pays the ayuwdantas and the 
lavanderas. 

The ayudantas, or forewomen, —of which class an ama would 
employ one to every ten or twenty lavanderas—have not only to 
wash, but to look after the Javanderas, and see that the work is 
well done, and all the pieces of linen accounted for by the workers. 
The ayudanta is employed and receives pay regularly, her pay being 
8 reals (¢.¢. 1s, 8d.) per diem, and two meals supplied to her free by 
the ama, at ten and four. 

The lavandera, or common washerwoman, is not a regular hand, 
and is therefore paid by piece-work ; she receives as follows :— 


For washing a shirt . ' . 4 cuartos (farthings). 
i sheet ' ‘ : ee = 
: petticoat . , S woe 
flannel vest . - we 
conchas . ‘ . 6 to 12 reals. 
almohadon (pillow-case) 4 cuartos. 
medias (stockings) . 2 ,, 
toallas (towels) ‘ 2 «* 


women’s camisas 
manteles (table-cloths) . 1 real ; and so on. 

Thus, a handkerchief costs 1 cuarto; a night-shift, 2 cuartos; and 
a bata, or lady’s white morning-gown, 1 real. 

The ayudantas get their steady 8 reals per diem, and food, and are 
responsible, and made to pay to the ama for any piece of linen lost by 
the lavanderas ; but the gains of a good lavandera, though fluctuating 
from day to day, will often be as much as one dollar per diem; con- 
stantly, however, for weeks she is out of work, when Madrid is empty, 
the beau monde having fled to its summer retreat, to the groves and 
nightingales of Aranjuez, or the bath of Zarauz, or to Alicante. 

Thus, added up at the end of the year, the gains of the lavandera 
will not exceed more than 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per diem. 

The ama, or mistress, gets a profit of about 10 or 15 per cent. on 
the washing done ; thus, for the payment of 100 farthings to one of 
her lavandera staff, she will charge the hotel-keeper, or mistress of 
a household, 115 farthings, or, some say, 120 or 125 farthings. 
Hotel- -keepers get a large profit ; they give the ama, say, twenty 


articles to wash, at 5 farthings apiece, and charge their lodger at least 
8 or 10 farthings for each. 
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The food of these poor women next calls for attention. At early 
morning, her babe slung upon her back, or two tiny children trotting 
at her side, the Javandera tramps down to the river side; she either 
deposits her babe in the astlo above described, or takes it, if in summer, 
to the river with her, to roll about upon the bank, in some extempo- 
rized cradle. She takes her copita, or liqueur-glass, full of aguar- 
diente at the wayside stall, and crumbles a panal, or azucarillo, into 
a tumbler of water, in summer—in winter her cup of black coffee, and 
a drain of aguardiente anisado—as a preventive (and a much-needed 
one) against cough and cold. She then works on until 10 or 
11 am. when a bell rings, and a batch of eight or ten of these 
women repair to the wooden shed of the ama to take breakfast, and, 
at four, dinner, for which thirty minutes are allowed. The sight of 
these bronzed, hard-working toilers of the river at their meals is most 
picturesque; each brings her own “¢elera,” or long roll of coarse 
bread, and her navaju, or clasp-knife, and, in summer, fruit, or salad 
in the rough—radishes, grapes, raw tomatoes, lettuce, onions, and the 
like. 

The salt cod, and potatoes cooked in oil, with pimdento molido, or 
red pepper, forms the meal prepared by the ama, and each takes her 
wooden platter full of the savoury but rancid and strong-smelling 
mess ; the gay banter, the coarse and semi-indecent—yet, in their 
mouths and their moral code not indecent—circle freely from lip to 
lip ; woe be to the passing stranger—“ Come and eat with us.” “Are 
you married or not?” “ Look at my silver comb.” ‘“ What can you 
want with the lavanderas?” “Are you a writer for the press? Ave 
Maria! how pale you look; I would not have you for a husband; 
i'd sooner be a single woman, and wash !”’ 

The picture presented of rude health, bronzed beauty, sturdy 
frames, variety of costume, the amount eaten, and the zest with which 
it is eaten, the strange costumes—all make a picture that passes and 
defies description. 

Each one then drinks a tumbler of red wine, a few light their 
cigarettes, and then the guitar begins to tinkle, the young women to 
dance, the thirty minutes are over, and the hoydens repair to the 
river side till the next meal. 

After the linen is washed, it is taken to the “ boiling-house,” hard 
by; each ama pays for one “chest” in this place 10 reals per week, 
with gratuities to the servants. The linen is then taken up to private 
houses in Madrid for the “ starching.” 

For miles stretch the forests of “ drying-grounds,” called “ tende- 
deros,” with their short drying-poles, called cruceros, from their being 
tied crosswise; and for one pair of “streets,” or “calles,” of these 
cruceros the ama pays to the owner from 8 to 10 reals per diem. 

“And now,’ said the ama, “would you like to see my head 
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ayudanta ?” and, suiting the action to the word, she brought forward 
her own daughter, a handsome, brown-faced, sturdy Navarrese girl of 
some three-and-twenty summers, with a bright, impudent face, and 
well-turned limbs, with hands and feet small and well-shaped as those 
of a model, in brown dress tucked up to her knees, sandalled feet, and 
an old black-felt man’s hat, bent like a penthouse over her forehead. 
Showing her bare arms, with many a scar, the girl said, “ Look here, 
this is not so pleasant in the winter; see what child’s play, what 
fruta del tiempo” (winter's fruit), showing her scars, 

The delicate Andalusian women, shivering at a breath of cold, 
hardly figure in the ranks of the Madrid washerwomen, they being 
chiefly Castilians, Manchegans, Catalans, and Navarrese. 

The linen is brought from Madrid in linen sacks, piled upon mule- 
cart, or bullock-dray, or hand-truck. 
The cooking-huts are called “ cabanas,” literally, shepherds’ huts. 

Of these poor, rude toilers of the river, there is little else to say. 
Probably no nation in the world wears so much clean linen as the 
Spanish, and hence the number of them employed. They are married, 
single, and widow women, of ages varying from eighteen to fifty ; and, 
as a rule, although rough Christians, they are fairly moral, very 
indelicate in jest and gesture, but many of them pure in heart and 
body. 

They live in single rooms in the lowest outskirts of the town, 
paying for each room from 2 to 3 dollars per month. They rarely 
go to the misa of their church, for the church accommodation of 
Madrid is wretched, but they saunter into the chapel on the grounds, 
cross themselves, kneel for a few minutes, and breathe—let us hope— 
a silent prayer. They are very ignorant—very terribly neglected. 
Few can read or write. They mix but little with other neighbours, 
forming a class of their own—a large, and unknown, and most inter- 
esting one. Possibly, some hundred to three hundred are members of 
one or other of the five scanty Protestant chapels, placed in the 
lowest quarters of Madrid. 

Their work is hard, their pleasures are few. When the fair of 
Sant’ Isidro commences, in May, these lavanderas may be seen, and 
recognised, as they saunter about among the booths, pass into the 
chapel and pay their farthing to kiss the brazen image of their hard- 
working peasant patron saint, whose example, in the heats of summer 
or the snows of winter, they follow so well. 

A prettier sight than the Manzanares, lined with these women, 
squatting in their wooden bancas, the muddy water flowing past 
them, with all their queer head-dresses, bronzed, Murillo-like arms, 
and many-coloured dresses, with their children rolling about upon 
bits of carpet, and in broken bancas, it would be hard to see, in 
Madrid, while the full volley of light banter and ironical chaff to 
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which any well-dressed stranger passing among them is exposed, can 
only be matched in the cigar factories of Andalusia. 

In Andalusia the washing is all done in stone troughs, upon 
sloping stones, hence its constant wear and tear; but here, in 
Madrid, nothing is used but the coarse, grey, gritty soap, and the 
Manzanares. The cold in winter is fearful ; few but the strongest can 
bear it. Hot water is on the ground, and is poured upon the linen as 
they dip it into the freezing or semi-frozen stream. 

Hua Rose. 



































George Stubbs, H.2. 
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Tur name of this eminent artist is familiar to few people at the 
the present day. In some great mansions the housekeeper will pro- 
nounce it, and a visitor who catches that unknown monosyllable in 
the midst of her drawling roll, may glance with admiration at the 
big picture overhead, but will probably again forget. And in old 
county inns of Yorkshire, where men love the weight-carrying horse 
their fathers bred, you may find Stubbs’ name on prints which the 
villagers still admire. By such works, indeed, he appears to be solely 
remembered amongst our critics. “Stubbs?” they say— Oh, a man 
who painted racehorses!” Yet it may be observed that whilst the 
great Sir Joshua asked but 70 guineas for a portrait “as far as the 
knees,” Stubbs’ commissions ran to 100 guineas each.* Nay, it seems 
probable that Sir Joshua paid for his picture of the ‘War Horse’ 
half as much again as he himself would have asked for a portrait of 
like size. The older a man grows, the less reason does he see to 
entertain youth’s fond fancy that people come wiser as the genera- 
tions roll on. I for my part am quite convinced that in giving half- 
a-crown apiece for six Chelsea cups and saucers, my grandfather 
showed much more judgment than did a gentleman the other day who 
offered me fifteen guineas each. Holding a very strong belief that 
our forefathers, quite as much, to say the least, as we, were guided by 
common sense in what they did, I consider that the mere prices paid 
George Stubbs demand from us a little study of his merit. For he 
was no fashion. Of the birth I shall presently show, not recom- 


*“T am just returned from Blenheim; consequently did not see your 
letter till yesterday, as they neglected sending it tome. My prices for a 
head is thirty-five guineas; as far as the knees, seventy; and for a whole- 
length one hundred and fifty. It requires in general three sittings, about 
an hour and a half each time; but, if the sitter chooses it, the face could 
be begun and finished in one day; it is divided into separate times for the 
convenience and ease of the person who sits; when the face is finished, the 
rest is done without troubling the sitter. 

“T have no picture of the kind you mention by me. When I paint any 
picture of invention it is allway engaged before it is half finished. 

“I beg leave to return my thanks for the favourable opinion you enter- 
tain of me, and am, with the greatest respect, 


Addressed to “Your most obedient humble Servant, 
“ Mr. Daulby, "3, a 
“To the care of {Joshua Reynolds. | 


“Mr. Wm. Roscoe, 
“ Lord Street.” 
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mended by a patron, nor pushed by a clique, his very great success 
was due to nothing besides industry and talent. Observe that the 
same people saw Reynolds’ pictures, Gainsborough’s, Wilson’s, and 
Stubbs’—saw them side by side, and gave to the latter that sub- 
stantial testimony I have mentioned to their approval of his display 
in the great competition. 

He did not paint race-horses alone, nor was he only a painter. A 
man who qualified himself to give lectures on Anatomy at York 
Hospital before he reached his twenty-second year ; whose scientific 
knowledge, and skill in displaying it, called forth enthusiastic com- 
pliment from the savants of foreign lands; whose work Sir Edwin 
Landseer used for constant reference—such a man deserves to be 
remembered. In the library of Mr. Mayer, at Bebington, is a col- 
lection of notes written by Upcott, from the painter's lips. These 
I have gathered into connected form, and I present them here with 
the hope that by their publication critics may be led to speak of 
George Stubbs in a tone less contemptuous than that we have lately 
heard. 

In ‘A Century of Painters,’ Mr. Redgrave makes several mis- 
statements about Stubbs (vol. i. p.347). We shall presently see that 
his father was not a surgeon, and that his predilection towards 
anatomy was caused by no such accident. Mr. Redgrave does not 
acknowledge Stubbs as an Academician, but the official list of the 
year 1805 contains his name. He never admitted himself to be an 
A.R.A. only, but claimed to be an Academician elect. As such he 
signed himself R.A. For the rest, Mr. Redgrave confesses that 
“little is known of Stubbs’ early life, or even whether his original 
bent was to the arts,” a blank which will be filled by this memoir. 

George Stubbs was born at Liverpool, August 24th, 1724. His 
father, we learn, was a “considerable currier and leather-dresser.” A 
little tale which the son bas preserved for us gives a pleasant picture 
of the elder Stubbs. It is not worth telling in detail, a century and 
a half after date, but we can see how it dwelt in the painter's memory. 
Young George goes for a Sunday walk, meets a party of his father’s 
men, and gives an unlimited order for their entertainment at the Half- 
Way House, by Liverpool. The father hears of this generosity and 
hastens to the inn, not to make a scene, but to satisfy himself that 
the score is honourably settled. On finding that George’s own 
resources have sufficed, he “never from that moment mentioned a 
word of it.” 

‘The bent of a painter’s genius shows itself at an early age, but 
seldom, probably, in a form as practical as did that of Stubbs. When 
scarcely eight years old, his father then living in Ormond Street, 
Liverpool, little George began to study anatomy. Dr. Holt, a neigh- 
bour, lent him bones and prepared subjects, from which he took 
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drawings. His father does not appear to have held the prejudice so 
common at that time against painting as a profession, but he naturally 
desired that his only son should succeed to a business by which a 
comfortable income was secure. Accordingly, George stayed at home, 
and applied himself to leather-dressing. It seems likely, however, 
that he showed no taste for this employment, and his father gave way 
when the boy reached his fifteenth year. The elder Stubbs at that 
time fell into ill health. Seriously occupied with his son’s future, he 
reflected that to succeed in painting, a man has need of careful educa- 
tion. He therefore called the boy, and recommended him to seek a 
master competent to set him in the path of Fame and Fortune— 
the latter point seems, very naturally, to have been foremost in the 
mind of “ honest John Stubbs,” as the neighbours called him. There- 
after he died, leaving his widow in comfortable circumstances. 

There was at this time in Liverpool an artist of repute, Mr. Hamlet 
Winstanley, who occupied himself with copying the pictures in 
Knowsley Hall, the Earl of Derby’s seat. Of the most notable 
among these he executed etchings, which are now in the possession of 
the Walpole family, descendants of the Earl of Suffolk. To this 
gentleman George Stubbs recommended himself by a successful copy 
of one of his own pictures taken from the Knowsley Gallery. Mr. 
Winstanley engaged the youth, who was not yet sixteen years old, to 
aid in the work at Knowsley, offering him the choice of pictures to be 
executed. In return, he undertook to give instruction, and to allow 
his pupil one shilling a-day for pocket-money. And thus were 
matters settled. 

The engagement, however, did not last long. For his first essay 
George Stubbs cast his eye upon the celebrated ‘Cupid,’ by Vandyke. 
In this admirable picture, the son of Venus is represented of an age 
more advanced than is usual. Around him lie various symbols, 
emblematic of War, Painting, Architecture, Music, &c., drawn by 
Sniders, with his utmost skill. It is evident that George Stubbs must 
have worked very hard, to think of venturing upon a copy of this 
masterpiece. But Mr. Winstanley objected, remarking that he wished 
himself to undertake that picture. We are told, quaintly, that 
Stubbs “ paused and considered this refusal with surprise and some 
concern.” He then desired to copy the ‘Ruins of Rome,’ by Paolo 
Panené, another chef-d’ceuwvre of the Knowsley collection. But it 
appeared that the master wished this also for himself, whereupon, 
without either pause or consideration, Stubbs recommended him to 
“copy them all, if he would, for, since neither his word nor his 
engagement could be depended on, he would have nothing further to 
do with him. Henceforward he would look into Nature for himself, 
and consult and study her only.” 

Observing this droll little quarrel with unprejudiced eyes, we cannot 
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share the evident indignation of the painter at his master’s conduct. 
Winstanley would not suppose, in making his engagement, that this 
boy of sixteen could choose to try his ’prentice hand on the most 
difficult pictures of the gallery. With all our respect for Stubts’ 
genius, we cannot think that it was equal to such efforts at that time, 
and one rather admires the master’s consideration in basing his 
refusal on the plea given, than the pupil’s rash self-confidence. 

But Stubbs persevered in the resolution so hotly expressed. Ile 
never copied any single picture throughout his long life, neither in 
Italy nor elsewhere. From this period, Nature was his only study, 
and experience his master. 

Till nearly twenty years old he remained at Liverpool, in his 
mother’s house. At that age he removed to Wigan, where he lodged 
with a Captain Blackbourne. This gentleman took the young painter 
in particular affection, perceiving in him a strong likeness to a son 
lately lost. After seven or eight months at Wigan, of which we have 
no further account, Stubbs removed again to Leeds, and set himself to 
portrait painting. His chief patron here was a Mr. Wilson, who 
found him employment amongst his family and friends. From Leeds 
Stubbs went to York for the purpose of executing some commissions, 
and here he began a regular study of anatomy—dissecting human and 
animal subjects. Mr. Charles Atkinson, a surgeon of the town, pro- 
cured him his first body for dissection, and such progress did the 
artist make, that he was employed before long in giving anatomical 
lectures privately to the pupils of the hospital. But this study did 
not engage all his time. We hear that he practised French and 
fencing, whilst maintaining himself by his profession. 

At York Stubbs made his first essay in engraving. Dr. Burton, 
physician and man-midwife of that town, applied to him to draw the 
illustrations of a professional work. For this commission Stubbs had 
to make special studies. Fourteen or sixteen miles from York a 
“subject’’ was found singularly fitted for dissection. The woman had 
died in childbed, and Stubbs’ “ pupils ”"—by whom is meant apparently 
the pupils of the hospital—broke up her grave at night, and hid the 
body in a¥garret, where all dissections necessary were made. The 
designs complete, Dr. Burton was so well satisfied that he desired the 
artist to engrave them. Stubbs objected his entire ignorance of that 
art, but the doctor urged him to try, expressing confidence that what- 
ever he attempted, his talent and perseverance would carry through. 
Stubbs consented at length, with great diffidence. At this time, he 
tells us, he had never seen any person engrave. In Leeds, however, 
he had, known a house-painter, who sometimes practised that mystery, 
and to him Stubbs went to learn its rudiments. This very rough 
instructor taught him to cover a halfpenny with etching varnish and 
to smoke it; afterwards, with a common sewing-needle stuck in a 
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skewer, to etch after a fashion. Nothing beyond this could the house- 
painter impart, and Stubbs had no further tuition. Carrying the 
experiment into practice on his own account, he found the varnish so 
hard, that when he crossed his lines the wax flew off. A first attempt 
thus failing, he covered the plate with wax a second time, after warm- 
ing, and held it to the fire till the wax ran off, leaving a smooth 
surface. After smoking this at a candle, he etched his figures on it. 
Working under such disadvantages, it is not surprising that the 
plates, when complete, failed to satisfy himself. Many of them were 
too small to be finished without the graver, an instrument quite new 
to his experience. He borrowed some from a clockmaker. Dr. Burton, 
however, was very well pleased, for, with all their imperfections, the 
plates are quite exact anatomically, and illustrate well the points in 
question. The work appeared in 1751, and several copies survive. 

Two or three years longer Stubbs remained at York. From thence 
removing to Hull, he painted portraits and dissected assiduously. 
After a visit to Liverpool our artist embarked for Italy, in the year 
1754 apparently. A voyage of two months‘carried him to Leghorn, 
whence he proceeded to Rome. There, as we learn, he found Sir 
William Chambers, Jenkins, Brettingham, Wilson, Hamilton, Verpoil, 
and others, some of whom we recognise, and some whose fame has se 
long departed that we are surprised to find them named in such 
company. 

It does not appear that whilst he stayed in Rome Stubbs ever 
copied a picture, designed one composition of the grand style, made a 
single drawing or a ‘model from the antique. He desires it to be 
noticed that his motive for the} voyage was to convince himself that 
nature is superior to all art, whether Greek or Roman, ancient or 
contemporary. None but an ingenuous mind could have felt doubt 
upon the question, and it tells for Stubbs’ honest devotion that he 
should have undertaken such a voyage to satisfy himself. We are 
not told how long was the experience which brought him to a decision, 
but only that, “being convinced, he immediately resolved to leave 
Rome.” One incident of his stay is mentioned: we learn that, 
“whenever he accompanied the students in Rome to view the palaces 
of the Vatican, Borghese, Colonna, &c., and to consider the pictures 
there, he differed always in opinion from his companions, and when it 
was put to the vote, found himself alone on one side, and his friends 
on the other.” But he was not a man to be alarmed by isolation, or 
to be silenced by a majority. 

Stubbs landed in London on his return from Italy, but he remained 
there only a week on this occasion, which seems to have been his first 
visit to the capital. From thence he betook himself to his mother’s 
house, where pictures in abundance were proposed to him. Whilst 
executing these, he pursued his studiesin anatomy. Eighteen months 
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after the Italian voyage, Stubbs lost his mother, the settlement of 
whose affairs occupied him in Liverpool for many months. His first 
success of which we have record was gained at this time. The por- 
trait of a grey mare belonging to himself attracted much notice, and 
a picture dealer from London, Mr. Parsons, recommended the artist to 
move thither and win a fortune. 

The dates contributed by Stubbs are very far between, nor can 
they be easily reconciled. Working upon such few hints as are given, 
it would seem that he left home in 1743, visiting Wigan and Leeds. 
In each of these towns he stayed some months, going on to. York in 
1744, His first attempt at engraving must date in 1747. Quitting 
York in 1752, he resided several months at Hull, then returned to 
Liverpool, and it appears that he sailed for Italy in the beginning of 
1754, Stubbs finally deserted Liverpool in the year 1756, then 
being thirty-two years of age. His first resting-place appears to 
have been in Lincolnshire, where Lady Nelthorpe had long since 
given him commissions for a series of portraits. Two years after- 
wards we find him at a farmhouse near Horkstow in that county, 
energetically preparing for his great work on the ‘ Anatomy of the 
Horse.’ The house appears to have been lonely, for we are told that 
he engaged it to avoid inconveniencing neighbours by his dissections. 
Here Stubbs worked for eighteen months, with one companion only, 
his niece,* Miss Spencer. This lady was the posthumous child of 
Captain Spencer, of the Guinea trade, who was killed by his favourite 
slave in a mutiny. She was born near the painter’s house in Liver- 
pool, and from the first had shown great interest in his studies. = 

The work thus laboriously carried through had long been present 
in Stubbs’ mind. Upon it will rest his highest fame. The late Sir 
Edwin Landseer had the original drawings, which he valued highly 
and consulted for his pictures. Nor did the work pass without appre- 
ciation in its own day. The following letter, which we reproduce in 
all its quaintness of expression, shows how foreigners regarded this 
excellent production : 


“Srr,—lIf ever I was surprised to see a performance, I was it surely, 
when -I saw yours on the ‘Anatomy of the Horse! The myology-neu- 
rology, and angiology of men, have not been carried to such perfection in 
two ages, as these horses by you. How is it possible a single man can 
execute such a plan with so much accuracy and industry? You have 
certainly had before you the scheme of the great Albinus, but even his 
plates have not that delicacy and fulness, nor the expression of yours. 
Give me leave to ask you, was you the engraver? for you do not mention 
the engraver’s name. I once had a plan to offer to the public, a subscrip- 





* We have, however, no allusion to a sister of Stubbs. In the original 
notes Miss Spencer is described as “aunt,” but this word is crossed out, 
and “ niece” substituted. 
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tion for the like; but I am sure I could not have obtained the elegancy 
and exactness of yours. I dissected many horses; but I especially 
examined the head, and all the different sections of the inside, the bowels, 
and so on. I made figures as large as life. I dare venture to say they are 
beautiful, mostly done by different means upon the life itself. My inten- 
tion was to reduce them to one-eighth, and to have them engraved; but 
after having seen and admired yours, I dropped all hopes of succeeding. 
This favour I hope you'll grant me, to inform me whether you still go on 
to finish this beautiful undertaking, and whether or not we may flatter 
ourselves to see the internal parts of this useful creature, and something 
about the disorders and internal diseases of the horse. 

“You will be curious to be acquainted with a Dutchman who admires 
with so much ecstacy your Tables. I am public professor of Medicine, 
Anat., and Surgery at Groningen; and I have published some figures 
of the human arm, pelvis, &c. Iam actually publishing the Brain and the 
Organs of Hearing, Smelling, &c., in different animals. I dissect, but I do 
not love horses, though I keep them for proper use, and for my family. I 
am sure my acquaintance can be of little use to you, but yours to me of 
great consequence. I desire to have two copies of your performance, one 
for me, and one for a gentleman who admires as well as I your book. I do 
not know whether your bookseller has any correspondence with us; if so, 
he may send them to any in Holland, and they will be sent to me, and 
which was perhaps more easy. Direct them to Mr. Fagel, junr., Greffier 
de leurs H (autes) Puissances les Etats généraux, 4 la Haye; and our am- 
bassador will send them to the Hague. I'll get you payed by my banker 
in London, Mr. Andrew Grote & Co. 

“Nothing shall be easier than to establish a correspondence with little 
or no expenses on both sides between us. 

“Tam, with the greatest veneration, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
“Petrus Camper, F.RS., 

“ Member of the R. Acad. of Surgery of Paris, 
of Edinburgh, and of the Societies of Haer- 
lem and Rotterdam. 

“ At Groningen, 28th July, 1771.” 


This eminent anatomist writes in another letter : 


“The Duke of Wolfenbottle, the Baron du Sour, and I are the only 
owners of your elegant performance in these provinces, though it is much 
wondered at by others. I am amazed to meet in the same person so great 
an anatomist, so accurate a painter, and so excellent an engraver. Itisa 
pity you do not like to pursue the viscera of this useful animal 

“ 27th July, 1772.” 


The ‘ Medical Review’ of 1767 is quoted to the following effect : 


“* Anatomy of the Horse.’—This work not only reflects great honour on 
the author, but on the country in which it was produced. France may 
reap great credit from the veterinarian school lately established in that 
country; but what praise is not due to a private person, who, at his own 
expense, and with the incredible labour and application of years, began, 
continued, and completed the admirable work before us! The author him- 
self dissected a great number of horses, for the sake of attaining that 
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certainty and accuracy for which his engravings will ever be highly valued 
by the curious in comparative anatomy. His original drawings were all his 
own, and the plates were likewise engraved by his own hand. In short, we 
are at a loss whether most to admire the artist as a dissector or as a painter 
of animals. Of his excellence in the last-mentioned capacity, few of our 
readers who have any pretensions to connoisseurship can be supposed 
ignorant; especially as some of his admirable pieces have appeared at the 
public exhibitions. His pictures of the ‘ Lion and Horse,’ and ‘ Lion and 
Stag,’ in particular, were deservedly applauded by the best judges; nor 
were his ‘ Brood Mares’ less excellent, though in a very different style of 
painting. 


We have some interesting details of the manner in which these 
works were designed in the farmhouse by Horkstow. Stubbs tells 
that he fixed a bar of iron in the ceiling of his atelier. It was sus- 
pended by a “teagle,” and hooks of various size and length were 
fixed to it; under this bar swung a plank, about eighteen inches wide, 
on which to rest the horse’s feet. His body was suspended on the 
bar by the hooks above mentioned, which Stubbs fixed in the ribs 
and under the back bone, upon the further side of the animal. The 
horse was thus set in the attitude which these plates represent, and 
so remained for six or seven weeks, until no longer endurable. Like 
some other dissectors, Stubbs appears to have been indifferent to the 
odour of putridity, and even unconscious of it. 

It would seem that Stubbs had not, at first, any notion of carrying 
out this great labour at his own expense and single handed. The 
idea of it had been broached amongst the anatomical students at York, 
and we perceive that the artist expected aid from some of them. But 
they all failed in their engagements, whatever they were, and Stubbs 
then resolved to bring his enterprise through without help from any 
one. Eighteen months of industry sufficed, and he took his drawings 
complete to London, were he hoped to find an engraver for them. 

The date of his arrival is vaguely set at 1758 or 1759. The latter 
year seems most likely. 

But the celebrated engravers of the day declined this commission, 
not, apparently, without scorn. Many of the drawings represented 
entire figures, but others there were showing parts only, a nose, an 
ear, a leg, and for such work Mr. Grignion, Mr. Pond, and their fel- 
lows, had neither habit nor liking. This unanimous refusal obliged 
the artist to do his own engraving once more, and he set about the 
task with characteristic resolution. What great success he had is 
well known, but the publication was necessarily retarded. For Stubbs 
never broke into the time devoted to his regular occupation of paint- 
ing, and his etchings were made early in the morning, or after hours. 
Often he worked late into the night. In about six or seven years, 
they were complete, and the ‘Anatomy of the Horse’ appeared in 
1766. “More than any other thing, the book tended to throw him 
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into horse painting, and to this he ascribes entirely his being a horse 
ainter.” 

' Sir Joshua Reynolds gave one of his earliest commissions in this 

line, but he subsequently exchanged the picture for that representing 

the Fall of Phaeton, in which the horses are roan. 

The first commission of importance Stubbs received came from the 
Duke of Richmond, and it obliged him to take up his residence 
awhile at Goodwood, where he worked hard at his plates. In nine 
months there were several pictures painted, among them a hunting 
piece, 9 ft. by 6 ft., with many portraits. Of these was one of the 
Earl of Albemarle, painted whilst he sat at breakfast, the day before 
embarking on “the ever-memorable and successful expedition to the 
Havannah, when it was taken.” 

In 1763 Stubbs removed to No. 24, Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, where he resided till his death. For eight years he had 
been treasurer of the first Incorporated Society of Painters, which 
held its exhibition in the Great Room, Spring Gardens, now pulled 
down. Upon the discontents which Mr. Paine had occasioned, Stubbs 
was chosen president for one year. But he felt the interruption 
caused by the duties of this office, and the experience, perhaps, was 
not without its effect upon his conduct in the subsequent dispute with 
the Academy. 

In 1771, at the suggestion of Mr. Cosway, Stubbs began a series of 
elaborate experiments in enamel painting. THe interrupted none of 
his regular employments for this new study, but we must notice that 
“leisure days” are now mentioned instead of hours, and the compiler 
of these notes expresses a suspicion that Stubbs’ general business in 
oil painting began to fail him at this moment for a time. 

The artist was moderate in his hopes at first. He agreed to paint 
for Cosway on two conditions ; one that tablets should be provided for 
him of the size of a quarter-sheet of post paper; the other, that his 
experiments in colour should be successful. Accordingly he began a 
course of chemistry, and pursued it for two years at great expense 
and endless labour, making careful memoranda of all his attempts. 
The colours he wanted were found at length, nineteen different tints. 
The record of these experiments is not given in any detail. We learn 
only that 100 lbs. weight of ordinary colour produced 81 Ibs. some 
ounces of the improved material. 

But this, which had been thought the greatest difficulty, did not 
prove to cause so much delay as the making of the plates. Not for 
three years after the colour was ready could the tablets which had 
been promised be procured in proper state. Meanwhile Stubbs painted 
on the largest copper-plates to be found. Enamel plates on copper of 
12 inches square, and of 18 inches by 15, could be obtained, and these 
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he used. A larger size could not be made suitable for his purpose ; 
sheet-copper must necessarily be thin, and therefore unequal to the 
weight of larger plates. Such sizes were by no means fitted to the 
ideas and ambition of our painter. He applied, therefore, to the 
pottery manufacturers, and, after some disappointment, Messrs. Wedg- 
wood and Bentley undertook the commission. Jn 1778 they produced 
plates of thin ware 3 ft. 6 in. wide, by 2 ft. 6 in. high. Nothing to 
approach these dimensions had hitherto been used by enamel painters. 
Thereafter, Stubbs worked in oil colours or enamel, according to the 
fancy of his patron. ‘The first picture he sold in enamel represented 
a lion devouring a horse. It was an octagon, on copper, and Lord F 
Melbourne paid one hundred guineas for it. Lord Torrington, also, x 
gave Stubbs much employment, as did the Marquis of Rockingham. 

In the year 1780 he was elected an Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and in the next year a full Academician. But the formalities 
attending this appointment were never completed, though Stubbs 3 
always claimed the dignity. The story of his celebrated quarrel is i 
probably told by his friend in the painter’s own words; at least we 
may rely on it that he gives the full sense of them. Mr. Upcott writes 
as follows: 
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“ The elections of Royal Academicians always take place on the 10th of 
February, and it is necessary, after the choice made, for the successful can- 
didate to send a picture for his Majesty’s approbation, previously to the 
diploma being signed. This completes the honour of the election, and 
qualifies the new member for all duties required by the institution. Whilst 
Stubbs was considering what picture he should present, whether in oil- 
colours or in enamel, the season of the annual exhibition arrived, to which 
many of his works were sent in both styles of painting. He had annexed 
a suitable explanation of the subjects, in the manner usual; but his morti- 
fication was great to find almost every picture so unfortunately hung, par- | 
ticularly those in enamel, that it seemed like an intentional affront. Most 
of the quotations sent in were omitted. This treatment was much resented 
by Mr. Stubbs, and by those patrons for whom the pictures had been 
painted. He felt it with particular sensibility, and to the time of his death 
considered it cruel and unjust, as it tended more than any other circum- 
stance could have done to discredit his enamel pictures, and to defeat the 
purpose of so much labour and study, not to mention his loss of time and 
great expense. This unkind conduct in the members of the Academy, 
added to the original reluctance with which he suffered his name to be 
entered among the candidates, determined him with an unconquerable 
resolution not to send a picture to be deposited in the schools, and more 
especially not to comply with a law made the following year, obliging every 
candidate elected to present the Academy with an example of his skill, to 
be their property for ever. Mr. Stubbs always averred that he considered 
this law unjust, and thought he bad reason to suppose it levelled particu- 
larly against himself. He regarded it, moreover, as an ex post facto law, 
calculated to punish an offence committed before the making of the law. 

Mr. Stubbs, on this account, would never allow that he was less than an 
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Academician elect, wanting only the royal signature: and he was satisfied 
always to continue in that state.” * 


In fairness we must add the justification offered by the Hanging 
Committee for their treatment of Stubbs’ pictures. They urged that 
the enamel colours were so bright, and their general effect so con- 
spicuous, that no choice was left them, in justice to other exhibitors ; 
and the paintings were accordingly placed on the top line. 

In 1790 Stubbs undertook a commission from which he expected 
both fame and fortune. It was proposed to him to paint a series of 
pictures, portraits of celebrated racers, from the Godolphin Arabian 
to the most famous horses of his own day. The pictures were to be 
exhibited first, then engraved, and finally published in numbers, with 
a letterpress which should contain, besides a history of the Turf, 
the races and matches of each horse depicted, a description of it, and 
anecdotes. The sum offered for this commission was £9000, deposited 
in a bank, whence the artist could draw it as his work progressed. It 
appears that Stubbs completed a great part of his engagement, but 
the outbreak of war ruined the enterprise. Sixteen pictures were 
painted, exhibited, and engraved ; fourteen, if not all, in duplicate. 
Thirteen of the latter were engraved. After Stubbs’ death, his 
executrix, Miss Spencer, before mentioned, kept possession of them. 
They were disposed of at the sale of his pictures. 

Towards the end of his active life, Stubbs returned to those ana- 
tomical studies, by success in which he had gained his fame. He 
believed that he could show by plates a close analogy betwixt the 
human frame and that of various animals, even of birds and vegetables. 
To men of our day such demonstration is not needed, but eighty 
years since the idea was heresy to most people. Stubbs began his 
‘Comparative Anatomical Exposition of the Structure of the Human 
Body, with that of a Tiger and‘common Fowl, in Thirty Tables,’ 
during the year 1795. “The first number contained an explanation 
of the skeleton ; the second and third, a view of the external parts of 
the human body, and an enumeration of the organs lying under them, 
with a description of the common integuments taken off, with the 
membrana adiposa and fat.” No more were published, owing to the 
author’s death, but we are informed that in his fourth, fifth, and sixth 
numbers, which should have completed the work, “ Mr. Stubbs meant 
to describe the first, second, and third lays of muscles taken off.” 
They are said to have been finished. 

This was his last undertaking. He died in London, July 10th, 
1806, and was buried in Marylebone Church. Stubbs had no near 


* In 1805, however, the Academy gave up the long dispute. Their list 
of R.A’s. for that year contains the name of George Stubbs. He had 
always been described up to that date as A.R.A. 
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relatives living, except Miss Spencer, to whom he left all his property. 
George Townely Stubbs, an engraver of [merit, is reported to have 
been his natural son. 

Several portraits of him remain. That in crayons, by Ozias Hum- 
phry, R.A., possessed now by Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., represents a 
stout man, with resolute features and severe expression. His mus- 
cular strength was prodigious. We are told that he more than once 
carried a dead horse on his back up two or three flights of a narrow 
staircase to the dissecting room. He rose very early, ate little, and 
drank only water for the last forty years of his life. In 1803, under 
date of August 31st, Mr. Upcott mentions that he took Samuel 
Daniell, nephew of the Academician, to call on Stubbs. “We found 
him engaged in engraving his series of anatomical plates, of which 
he had just completed his first number. This day he will have 
attained his seventy-ninth year,* and still enjoys so much strength 
and health, that he says within the last month, having missed the 
stage, he has walked two or three times from his own house in Somer- 
set Street to the Earl of Clarendon’s at The Grove, between Watford 
and ‘I'ring; a distance of sixteen miles, carrying a small portmanteau 
in his hand.” Mr. Ozias Humphry bears witness to the same feat, 
performed before 10 a.m. Only the day before his death, he walked 
eight or nine miles, returning in very good spirits. At 3 a.m. on the 
following day, he awoke “as well as ever he was,” but on sitting up, 
a dreadful pain seized his chest. He dressed himself, however, and 
went downstairs, moving with accustomed ease. At 9 o'clock, sitting 
alone “‘in his arm-chair, wrapped in his gown,” he died silently. 


* In the notes taken down from Stubbs’ own mouth, his birthday is put 
at August 24th. 
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Vulgarity. 


4 


Learnep jurists have divided crime under two heads: the malum in 
se—such as murder, and other offences denounced in the Decalogue ; 
and the malum prohibitum—acts like poaching, for example, which 
an artificial condition of society has led us to make punishable. 
Vuuearity is somewhat similarly treated. There is the vulgaritas 
in se—things in our speech, manners, and personal surroundings, 
which the general code of Good Taste does not allow; and the vul- 
garitas prohibita—which, though uncondemned by those laws, are 
specially forbidden by what we call “ good form.” Thus the common 
law of politeness exhorts one to salute a stranger who may be encoun- 
tered upon neutral ground and appear embarrassed ; provided always 
—interposes “ good form ”—that whosoever doth so shall be deemed a 
cad, But there is another most important subdivision of vulgarity 
which calls for special attention in these days—the vulgarttas per- 
missa. No law can make stealing a virtue, or justify forgery, but 
what was considered at one time as vulgaritas in se can be stripped 
of its repulsive character and made “ quite the thing, my dear,” by 
bills of indemnity which are passed from time to time in the Vehm- 
gericht of Fashion. It is thus very difficult to tell what is the vul- 
garitas in se unless you are well posted up in the decrees of that 
mysterious tribunal. Thus, in the days of my youth, I was taught 
that it was vulgar to pick one’s teeth in public. In the literature of 
that period, when it was desirable to impress upon the reader the 
vulgarity of a character, he was made to pick his teeth. And yet I 
can remember the time when a young gentleman’s afternoon toilet 
was not considered complete unless he had a toothpick in his mouth. 
‘Punch’ took it up, and John Leech gave us three golden youths in 
Noah’s Ark coats thus provided; with an exph..ation that they were 
not smoking nasty cigarettes, but engaged in the new and elegant 
pursuit of chewing toothpicks. But they did not mind. The habit 
was idle and nasty, but it had ceased to be vulgar. Again, it used to 
be considered that any arrangement or derangement of robes which 
would indicate the lower portion of the female form divine as bifur- 
cate was a vulgarity. If the accidental position of a book or a parasol 
on a lady’s lap tended to demonstrate this fact, the demonstrator 
was hastily removed, and draperies readjusted with a blush. The 
vulgarity of the immortal Mrs. Gamp beamed out of her knees, both 
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on paper and on the stage. We have changed all that. Ladies de- 
liberately adopt arrangements for relieving the imagination of trouble 
in conjecturing anatomical details. Knees are worn ; and I should 
not wonder if eating peas with one’s knife should some day come 
into fashion and be pronounced “ ever so nice !” 

These illustrations will, I hope, suffice to show the difficulty of 
stating positively what is or what is not a vulgarity. My dictionary, 
upon which I throw the responsibility of making definitions, states it 
as ‘‘ Mean condition in life; the state of the lower classes of society ; 
grossness or clownishness of manners or language ; an act of low 
manners, as vulgarity of behaviour; vulgarity of expression or lan- 
guage.” I should be inclined to put it somewhat shorter, and say 
“it is bad manners which ‘good society’ has not, for the moment, 
adopted.” But even this will not entirely cover the ground, because 
many acts done in silk and broadcloth are not vulgarities, whereas 
the same things dressed in fustian and cotton are. Let us see. 

Mrs. Brown has for years exhibited the “ large bills” of the Regency 
Theatre on the area gratings of her greengrocer’s shop in Tottenham 
Court Road, and is entitled, in return for such services, to occasional 
tickets for the upper boxes of that fashionable temple of the drama. 
Her niece, Jemima Anne, has come to London looking for “a place 
to better herself,” and, as a treat, is taken to the play by her aunt, 
when, to the surprise and disgust of that lady, it turns out, upon 
presenting their credentials at the office, that the tickets are for the 
pit! “Oh, but the young man said they were for the boxes, and I 
wouldn’t take Jemima Anne to the pit with their scrooging, and it 
that hot! and it’s a shame, and you must let us in,” pleads this peri, 
but the “ crystal bar” moves not, and she is told that if she stops 
there making a row she will be given in charge. Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere and Sir Carnaby Jenks, of the Blues, passing to their private 
box, smile at the “ wretched old vulgar thing trying to push her way 
where she had no right to go.” 

Now change the scene. The Grand Llama of Thibet has arrived on 
a visit to London, and, amongst other entertainments got up for his 
amusement, is a grand review of Post Office Letter Carriers in Leicester 
Square. Every bit of available space from which the proceedings can be 
seen is penned off by iron hurdles. There is a pen for Royalty, a pen 
for Parliament, its wives and daughters, a pen for army and navy, a 
pen for the corps diplomatique, a pen for such of the upper ten, not 
included in other pens, as can get tickets. And each pen has its dis- 
tinguishing flag, coloured according to the colour of the cards which 
will admit to its fold. The great and exclusive Mrs. Rockegge (wife 
of the member for Greenshire), who has forbidden her lord to enter 
the House of Peers under anything less than an earl’s coronet, for 
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invitations to whose “small and earlies” duchesses have been. known 
to intrigue—this great and exclusive lady, I say, accompanied by her 
daughters, is driven up to the pen with the blue flag next to the 
Royal standard, which the instinct of her coachman selects as her 
place. But, alas! her cards are green. The green flag is over the 
way, and floats over—all sorts of people. Policeman A is very re- 
spectful. There is some mistake. He is so sorry; but his orders 
are peremptory. They cannot pass. The haughty matron, with her 
head in the air, and “a fellow! how dare you? I will have you 
discharged” on her lips, pushes the man in blue aside, and actually 
forces her way into the privileged fold, followed by her fair charges. 
Now please consider, and then say why Mrs. Rockegge should not 
be called a “wretched old vulgar thing, pushing her way where she 
had no right to go.” You say “she ought to have had blue cards—it 
was a mistake—that really was the pen she had a right to enter.” 
Well: Mrs. Brown ought to have had box tickets—it was a mistake. 
She was going where she had a right to be. So far the cases are all- 
fours with each other, but the Tottenham Court Road greengrocer did 
not scuffle for her end, and the grand lady did. Oh! but this is only 
a supposititious case. Grand ladies do not push policemen. Don’t 
they? Ask any man of the A Division what he knows about grand 
ladies and pushing—what he knows of the bad manners of high 
society in general—what he knows about tickets left at home, dropped 
in the crush, blown out of the carriage, and so on, when a party of 
six is to be squeezed through the gate upon four cards of admission. 
Of course it is horrid to tell lies, but not to be seen at , when 
the H.’s have cards, is too dreadful. 

The stuffy little chambers at St. James’s which led to the Throne 
Room used to be the scene of acts which would have been called 
vulgarities at a Foresters’ Féte, and I am told that in the more 
spacious palace where her Majesty’s drawing rooms are now held 
there is still room for more good manners than are to be found at 
those august assemblages. According to the common law of manners, 
all pushing—physical or other—is vulgar. Pushing for an invitation 
to Lady Roquet’s garden party is as vulgar as pushing for a place in 
an Islington "bus: provided always, and be it enacted, that if you 
wear feathers in your hair, and a low-necked dress with a train to it, 
you may use your elbows and go at your crowd with a full head of 
steam on like a royal yacht. You may also ask Tom to beg Dick to 
get Harry to intrude you upon a lady who does not want you; you 
may devote yourself to your own particular friends at her ball, drink 
her wine, and cut her to-morrow in the Park: provided always, and 
be it enacted, that you do it properly “ got up.” 

Thirty years ago the wearing or possession of false and imitation 
finery was vulgaritas in se, and so deep was the detestation of it that 
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real jewelry —for example—was made in ugly and conventional 
forms for fear it might be confounded with the more artistic designs 
of the Palais Royale, or even of the Lowther Arcade. Hairdressers 
(they had not yet become perruquiers) did indeed exhibit wigs in their 
windows, for the faculty then, as now, sometimes prescribed shaving 
the entire head; but false tresses to supplement natural deficiencies 
were concealed in the back shop, and asked for in whispers. It was 
vulgar to wear other people’s hair. It was vulgar to use imitation 
fur or lace. It was worse than vulgar to put on a false complexion. 
That was the trade mark of a class which cannot be named in these 
pages. These were of the vulgaritas in se. They have since been 
entered in the list of the vulgaritas permissa, and the brass of the 
base trinkets has entered into the souls of the wearers; the falsity of 
the cheap finery has slopped over into their minds, and the paint upon 
their faces corroded the bloom of their lives. I begin to think it 
possible that some ladies’ dressing-rooms are unprovided with a looking- 
glass. 

The rapidity with which the bills of indemnity before mentioned 
are passed, and the vulgarities they legitimise promulgated, is sur- 
prising; but at Hurlingham, Prince’s, Goodwood, Cowes, where you 
will to-day, they are flourishing in the music-halls next week! There 
have been cases in which this process is reversed, and vulgarities 
drawn from the fountain-head. When something which has been of 
the vulgaritas permissa is relegated back to the black list of the 
vulgaritas in se ; the process is a slow one—but sure. We should 
have the fine old English (four bottle) gentleman hiccoughing in our 
drawing-rooms to this day (all the laws and sermons to the contrary 
notwithstanding) if fashion had not decreed that it is vulgar to be 
tipsy. Bearing in mind the deep-rooted aversion of what are called 
“working men” to anything that is cheap, I am not sure whether 
their sobriety might not be increased by selling beer at a penny a 
quart and gin at sixpence a bottle. Those liquors might then be 
voted low (like shins of beef, for example) and our new masters might 
not demean themselves to buy them. Again, take duelling ; it was 
always contrary to the laws of God and man and commonsense, 
but did not go out till it was made ridiculous by an offended cock 
pheasant ! 

It is curious to observe that good society admires in art (which is 
supposed to hold the mirror up to nature) what it will not tolerate, 
and declines to adopt, in every-day life. It applauds emotions of joy, 
mirth, or sorrow, properly rendered on the stage, or fixed on canvas or 
on marble by a master hand. If Mrs. Bancroft, playing the ingénue, 
had to say such a phrase as “Oh! wouldn’t it be nice!” and did say 
it in the old Marie Wilton form, with clasped hands and glittering 
eyes, and a smile of joy breaking like a sun-lit wave all over, and 
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lifting her on tip-toe—then a flutter of approval would agitate even 
the demure domain of ,the stulls. But if Miss-in-her-Teens were 
guilty of a similar overt;act of pleasure in a drawing-room, a tap on 
the shoulder with.'mamma’s fan and a reproof would be the reward. 
Miss-in-her-Twenties would wink and yawn “jolly ; rather,” and to 
that there could be no‘objection. To be natural is to “gush,” and to 
“ oush ” is vulgar—at present. As a test of my other proposition let 
me ask how many persons, leaders of fashion, male or female, could 
afford to have their portraits taken in the clothes they usually wear, 
and in the positions which they habitually assume? I shall be told 
that it won’t do to ‘paint a portrait in the height of any fashion, be- 
cause in a few years it will look “so odd,” and this I grant; but 
inelegance and—I must write it—indelicacy must always be some- 
thing worse than “odd,” and that which will not bear representation 
on canvas is surely to be“condemned in “ the round.” 

A bygone generation considered it a vulgarity to be in good bodily 
health. It was correct to be languid, weak, dyspeptic. Brummel 
thought he had once eaten a pea. Heroes of romance were pale 
precocious youths, and the principal charm of their heroines was 
hereditary consumption or a spinal complaint. It was vulgar to 
wear thick shoes or warm raiment, but you might laugh. The fashion- 
able defects were all physical. These were the days of the wits, the 
tellers of good stories, the sayers of good things; of the men and 
women whose sparkling tittle-tattle has become a lost art, and whose 
recollections form a literature of their own. It was not a better age 
than this. The veneering bore a high polish, but it was very thin. 
I am recalling it simply to show what it considered vulgar, and thus 
demonstrate the instability of vulgarity. They were allowed to be 
mentally natural—we to be so physically. We may have the 
muscles of a prize-fighter, the appetite of Cormoran, wear two-inch 
soles to our brogues, and,ulsters under which our grandfathers would 
have fainted ; but we may not laugh. Ifa new Sydney Smith were 
to come amongst us he would hold the position assigned to the jester 
of the Middle Ages. .., We sneer at the raconteur of a party now and 
call him its “funny man.” “ Fellow stood on his head all dinner time, 
by Jove!” would probably be the criticism of a second Macaulay by 
our golden youth. It is vulgar to be amusing; “bad form” to be 
amused. Physical force prevails. In poetry, fiction, and on the 
stage a gross sensualism reigns paramount. To be interesting, the 
heroine of the period must have a splendid physique soiled by physical 
love making, and her soul trembling on the “ragged edge” of 
impurity. I suppose that spirits have “rushed together at the touch- 
ing of the lips” time out of mind; only it has not always been 
considered decent to put all the details into print. Kissing was all 
right, consule planco, but talking about it was vulgar. 
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It forms no part of the present subject to strike a balance of vul- 
garity between this age andany other. You can do that for yourselves 
with your own understanding— 


“Tf damned custom has not brazed it so 
That it be proof and bulwark against sense.” 


I could fill pages upon the leaders of fashionable vulgarity and the 
vulgarities of polite society ; but this would involve a consideration of 
the thing in the abstract. I could also thrust my stick into a wasp 
nest that I know of, but this would lead to unpleasantness. I prefer 
to go my way in peace, switching off the heads of a rank weed or two, 
conscious that there is a pure sky above me, and the odour of a thou- 
sand sweet and wholesome things around. 
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Alfred de Musset. 
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WHEN joy and hope have fled away, 
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And droops the heart with care or wrong, 


What charm our sorrow can allay ?— 


Beauty and song. 


Beauty bears sway o'er arméd men, 
And purer pleasure none may know 
Than the sweet strain to hear again, 


Loved long ago. 


W. D.S. 
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An Old Man's Darling. 


A STORY, 


By A. W. DUBOURG, 
Avutnor or ‘ Brrrer Fruit,’ ‘ Bastt’s Farra,’ ‘ Virtorta ConTARIN1.’ 


(Joint Author of the Comedy ‘ New Men and Old Acres.’) 


Cuarter VIII. 
JACOB HOLDS MABEL’S HEART. 


Frank Foster, as he lay musing in his great weakness, wondered 
from time to time why Mabel Vaughan did not come and see him, 
but Jacob Vaughan, as he lay dead in his room, had won the victory, 
and he held the heart of the woman who had never loved him, trium- 
phantly against the rival she loved so deeply. Mabel was absolutely 
free from all external interference ; no living person could now control 
her actions, but there was one large dark spot on her conscience 
which ruled her with supreme power,—remorse. She knew that 
Jacob’s words were true,—she had killed him. There stood the grim 
fact; she was wholly innocent, indeed, of the method by which he 
had met his death—the meanness of his nature, and not any guilty 
act of hers; but none the less Jacob Vaughan was dead, and his 
death, she felt, lay at her door. She only thought of his death, she 
did not think of his bitter curse of disinheritance—the question of 
property was wholly in abeyance ; it had paled away before the one 
terrible thought of death and the guilty burden of death. 

Alas! remorse and innocence were linked together, and therefore 
there was no alleviation through repentance, for repentance was im- 
potent in the presence of innocence. “If I had been untrue,” she 
protested bitterly ; “if I had been unfaithful, if he had known it, 
and it had killed him, I could have been bitterly sorry, I could have 
repented, and I should have gained peace and absolution at last—but 
of what can I repent? Is it my fault that my love for another 
was true and constant? But that love never led me to disgrace or 
“erime, desperately tempted as I once was, and yet, Heaven knows, it 
was no low or base temptation, and I was saved, moreover, by Miss 
Lindsay’s love and mercy, and the very knowledge of that tempta- 
tion was only known to Miss Lindsay and God.” 

Nevertheless Jacob Vaughan lay dead, and the burden of his death 
tortured her soul; and yet he seemed to her not qucte dead, for there 
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was a smile on his face, and the association of that face with life was 
still warm in her soul—not yet dust to dust, for then he would be 
manifestly dead—but a strange, intermediate state. Wholly a fancy 
indeed, but nevertheless a fancy; she lit a night-light to light the 
locked room through the dark hours of the night—the grace and 
sanctity of a little light, though the closed eyes would never open 
again—but if light, then speech, though the dull ears would never 
hear. 

She stood before him in her wretchedness. “Oh God, have 
mercy !” she cried. “I never knew what a crime I was committing 
when I married him. I thought I was doing right in thinking of 
them —I had been always taught to think of them —always self- 
sacrifice from that day when I was a little child, and they made me 
give the bit of cake to Mary because she was so ill. I married him 
for their sakes. I have striven to do my duty as his faithful nurse 
ever since that awful wedding day—kind and attentive and for- 
bearing to the best of my power and strength—all but telling the 
truth. A lie would have saved it all, when he wrung the truth 
from my lips. Why not tell a lie, and so have saved his life 
with lies? And yet no liar shall inherit eternal life! Oh God! I 
can’t understand this horrible entanglement, but I’m fearfully 
wretched. Why not,” she exclaimed, in tones of sorrowful expostu- 
lation, “have let him believe in me? I might have loved him 
then. Why allow Mrs. Corley to breathe those lying stories in his 
ear—her lies against my truth? Oh God! what crime have I com- 
mitted that I should suffer all this agony?” And she sank to the 
ground sobbing helplessly at the dead man’s side, And then came 
a period of revulsion and rank rebellion—the burning sense of a great 
injustice fired her soul. She started to her feet. “ He knows the 
truth now,” she cried in passiona‘e tones; “he knows my truth was 
true; he knows his death came of his own mad jealousy—that it 
was no act of mine. I won't bear this burden. The accusation was 
false. Before God, I say false. If he chose to nurse that accursed 
jealousy in his soul, it was his fault, not mine. I say, I won't 
endure all this torture. No, Jacob, the truth is recorded above. I 
repeat I did not kill you!’ and she gazed down with unflinching 
glance on the dead man’s face, and in firm words reiterated again and 
again her denial of his cruel accusation. 

A smile had gathered on the dead man’s lips, and the form of the 
face had turned back to its youthful aspect. Thus we are reminded 
sadly or gladly of the bright promise of youth—sometimes fulfilled, 
and sometimes broken; but there had been no fair promise in Jacob's 
youth, so nothing had been broken, and the smile was a cunning, 
canny, mean smile. It was his answer to her words—his immovable 
answer, full of mystery, and triumphant in such mystery; the stuff 
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that had lain in the depth of his nature—meanness, pettiness, small 
spite, and faithlessness, had come to the surface at last. 

His smile crushed her in the end; notwithstanding all the fervour 
of her indignation, she could not outgaze its stony fixity. She 
covered his face with a shudder, and she left him in his triumph with 
the night-light burning dimly in the silent room, and she bore away 
her torturing thoughts, to be dealt with in her own soul by hopeless 
sorrow and the revulsions of angry protest. 

Alleviation came the next day with Mr. Barton, the solicitor, and a 
new current of thought was established in her mind. The will de- 
clared that Jacob Vaughan’s property was hers absolutely—every 
penny, and there were many valuable and prudent investments—and 
all goods and chattels whatsoever and wheresoever, plate, jewels, fur- 
niture, carriages—all belonged to her. 

“No, no,” she answered—‘“ impossible. There must be some other 
will.” 

Mr. Barton assured her that he had only drawn one will for Mr. 
Vaughan since his marriage; in fact, the will against which he had 
felt it his duty to protest. He had been, as she well knew, Mr. 
Vaughan’s confidential adviser. Mr. Vaughan had never taken any 
important step with regard to business matters without seeking his 
advice. 

“ No, no,” she persisted ; “there must be another will. I know 
there must be another will.” 

“ Tell me all you know,” he asked. 

“Just before the fatal seizure, he told me he had made a will 
binding up all his property.” 

“People often talk about making wills without taking action,” 
answered Mr. Barton, still adhering to his own belief. 

She prayed him to search through all the business papers in the 
house, the desks, all the possible places where such a document might 
be deposited ; she placed the keys in his hands; the old servant who 
had lived for years with Mr. Vaughan and knew his ways would help 
in the search. 

Mr. Barton took the keys at her request and left the room. She 
could not accompany him, her agitation was too great for that. What 
if it should really be the truth after all? what if she should really 
be the sole possessor of all this wealth? Her heart beat with exulta- 
tion at the thought. “Oh, how glorious—oh God, how glorious to 
be able to show them what I really am; not the mean, truckling 
adventuress ; not the greedy, selfish wretch they have loved to call 
me!” 

All other thoughts—and be it remembered that a great love was 
latent in her heart—were merged in that one exulting thought— 
wealth, so that she might triumph in the scorn of wealth—wealth, 
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so that she might fling back that intolerable accusation with gifts of 
gold. Impossible! this triumph could never be hers. 

She heard Mr. Barton’s step in the passage; she strove to nerve 
herself for his entrance, and cold perspiration bathed her forehead. 

“ Well,” he said, with quiet assurance, “we can find no other will, « 
and Simpson has opened every possible drawer. I own, I never ex- 
pected to make any discovery of the sort ; all Mr. Vaughan’s valuable 
papers, his will among them, were kept in our strong room; he was 
most methodical with regard to his papers. I repeat, the entire pro- 
perty is yours absolutely.” 

Her heart seemed to burst with the very immensity of her exulta- 
tion: then came tears, and gaining her self-possession with great 
effort, she addressed Mr. Barton in a firm low tone, clasping his hands 
as she spoke. “I once told you I would only take under such a will 
what you thought right and just. I solemnly renew that promise ; 
pardon me, if I speak no more now.” 

She hurried from the room, and flew upstairs to the dead man’s 
chamber. All, all was hers—hers absolutely! Oh, that sense of 
wealth, that sense of the power of wealth—she who had been so 
recently a slave—it filled her soul with a strange, marvellous feeling, 
and this feeling was mingled with intense gratitude, and also with 
remorse and sorrow. She kissed his cold forehead with a fervent 
kiss, her first gift of a real fervent kiss; he had won it at last. 

“Oh, Jacob, dear Jacob, you loved me, though your words were 
often harsh ; would to God you had known me better, and trusted me 
in that one thing, as you have trusted me with this large trust. I 
will deal truly and honestly with all this wealth; not one penny 
more will I take for my own—that I solemnly swear—than I ought 
in strict justice to take. Your family shall not suffer one jot through 
your confidence in me. You have given me the power of vindicating 
my character from all those cruel accusations, be sure I shall exercise 
it to the utmost; they shall say, he left everything to his wife 
because he knew he could trust her to dispose of it with justice.” 
She gasped all this, rather than spoke it, in broken, tearful words. 
The smile on Jacob’s lips served for his response; you might read it 
as you chose. In her then frame of mind it seemed to her a gracious 
smile of acquiescence and appreciation ; but this was plainly an illu- 
sion—it was, of course, the very same smile which had answered her 
bitter protest. Take them as you will, smiles are difficult to fathom. 
Other expressions of the face tell their own tale; but behind the 
smile of the Belle Joconde, who can read the meaning of Leonardo, 
that riddle of the Renaissance which centuries have failed to solve ? 
And the dead smile of Jacob Vaughan possessed just as much 
mystery, only it was the smile of a mean, petty, cunning nature. 

Mary Smith wrote a very beautiful letter to her sister upon the 
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death of Mr. Vaughan, full of pious resignation, at the same time 
irradiated by a certain subdued spirit of religious exultation. It is 
scarcely gracious to urge any small cavils against its general tone. 
Perhaps, if it may be permitted to say as much, it erred just here and 
there in being a little too didactic, and also a little too argumentative ; 
at the same time, as regards general composition, it was a manifest 
improvement upon earlier epistles, being far more coherent, less 
broken by abrupt ejaculations, the style more flowing and harmonious, 
and to all this must be added a greater force of expression and autho- 
rity. It ought, perbkaps, to be stated that there now existed between 
Mrs. Smith and the Reverend Mr. Simeon a sort of tacit understand- 
ing, or rather an understanding arrived at by the most delicate 
circumlocution, and this agreement was understood by Mary herself 
(always be it affirmed in the most humble spirit), that Mary’s life 
should in due course (meaning after her decease) be edited and pub- 
lished by the reverend gentleman. Mary referred very sweetly to the 
subject when the bare idea was just breathed by her mother. “I 
would much rather not,” she said, “ but if my poor, sinful, wicked life 
can be made an ensample of godliness for the edification of the con- 
gregation of Israel, [ will not repine, I will not gainsay; but I am 
very unworthy.” And this was all she said, but she thought a great 
deal, and the thought was productive of great consolation and support, 
at the same time it was accompanied with a becoming sense of deep 
responsibility. She regarded the subject in a very clear and proper 
light. ‘* I must lead from henceforth a life of religious biography,” 
she said to herself. ‘ My thoughts and actions must all be shaped 
to this end, everything that I write, and everything that I say, must 
be written and said with a view to eventual publication. I must dis- 
tinctly recollect that the feelings of the present must be shaped to 
future edification; whenever I address the individual, I must re- 
member that I am addressing many readers of many editions, if such 
be the will of Heaven.” 

The death of a brother-in-law was manifestly a very important 
occasion—the subject would naturally catch the eye in an index—and 
Mary’s letter was accordingly written with a thorough appreciation of 
its future importance. A right faith, so it asserted, was capable of 
supporting us throughout all the trials of life—all the difficulties and 
doubts of life would surely be solved, and, indeed, probably removed 
by a vital faith (Scriptural of course). This was the main theme of 
the letter. Hence it was our duty, above all things, to rejoice in a 
vital faith, to rejoice greatly, as with tabor, an] harp, and sackbut, 
and also with shawms, in the possessors of a vital faith. Dear Mr. 
Vaughan, we were permitted humbly to hope, had been the possessor 
of that vast treasure. Let us rejoice, therefore, in that one thought 
—in that one thought let us be thankfully resigned to his death ; 
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dead, ere the precious heritage had been wrested from him by 
the wiles of the evil one, or the corruptions of this sinful world ; 
yes, darling Mabel, the letter continued, be assured that to the 
faithful, humble believer in vital religion, the death of your dear 
husband ought to be heartily accepted with feelings of cheerful ac- 
quiescence. Many very aptly-chosen quotations from Scripture were 
inserted here and there, some were suggested by Mr. Simeon, who 
very kindly read over the first draft. He awarded to Mary a full 
meed of approval, and it is just possible that she thought as much of 
Mr. Simeon’s approbation, as representing the approbation of future 
thousands, as she did of the present grief that the letter was designed 
to assuage. 

Mr. Smith had been an unimportant man throughout his life; as 
yet we have seen but little of him—in truth, he and the world had 
never possessed more than a next-to-nothing sort of acquaintance. 
He stood somewhere in the background of the family picture, among 
the deep shadows, a few strokes sketched in, rather than an elaborated 
figure. Ifa play-house simile were not irreverent as applied to such 
a family, he was not even a “ third old man” in his own house, but 
only a first-class super—his wife and Mary monopolizing the leading 
rvéles—but his opportunity came at last ; the funeral of his son-in-law 
gave him the leading part. 

The sense of his daughter’s wealth was a revelation to his soul. 
His whole life had been lived on the confines of necessity ; sharp 
haggling over shillings and sixpences, until these miserable coins at 
last attained in his mind the status of second-rate divinities. Hitherto, 
from their godlike eminence, they had frowned relentlessly upon every 
humble aspiration of his life, but at last he was mercifully permitted 
by Providence to stand on equal terms even with golden guineas. It 
was an effort at first to treat guineas with familiarity, but the habit 
was acquired by use. 

Of course, Mary could not go up for the funeral, and her mother 
was perforce obliged to remain with her, but it was obviously only 
right, nay, a bounden duty, that Mr. Smith should pay all the respect 
in his power to his deceased son-in-law by attending the ceremony. 
He was only too delighted to go; he was to travel express, first-class, 
a fly to the station at Torquay, a fly to Balham, a basin of hot soup, 
and a glass of sherry at Swindon (first-class refreshment room). 
These are indeed small items wherewith to make up a sum total of 
happiness, but the restrictions of Mr. Smith’s life had been petty, and 
small things sufficed for a due enjoyment of Christian liberty. 

“A gentleman at last!” he murmured in the depths of his soul. 
The mourning, too, was so thoroughly handsome and becoming ; a 
first-rate Torquay tailor, no bartering as to price, merely insistence 
upon excellence—excellence of cut and material being external 
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evidence of internal respect. It was only right he should be resigned, 
even cheerfully resigned, but he wanted to be buoyant, he had even 
to restrain himself in the presence of Mary. But he could not resist 
confessing to his wife the unbecoming extent of his happiness as he 
was putting on the new black suit (it really was the very best West 
of England material). ‘God forgive me,” he cried, and the tears 
stood in his eyes; ‘“‘‘but the Lord has done great things for us 
whereat I rejoice. You know, Jane, that all my life long I have 
never had a pound to play with, or a shilling to throw away, and 
here’s a ten-pound note, and lots more if I want it; and I’m a gentle- 
man at last, as I ought to have been all along, if I had had my 
rights.” 

Mrs. Smith could not find it in her heart to be angry with him. 
“ Mary mustn’t hear you,” she said, anxiously ; but she too cried, and 
she felt very happy ; it was the first real genuine bit of truth (be it 
said to their praise that they never quarrelled) that had been spoken in 
the family for many along day. Mary duly admired her father’s hand- 
some new clothes. She kissed him sweetly as he was about to depart. 
“ Father, dear,” she whispered softly, but both her mother and Mr. 
Simeon heard her, “promise me to tell poor dear Mabel not to put 
her trust in the earthly mammon, but only in the heavenly manna.” 

Mr. Smith promised with a face of becoming solemnity. Mrs. 
Smith said good-bye at the hall-door, she had never seen her husband 
look so bright and comely; he seemed to bear the burden of his 
earthly pilgrimage with an unwonted elasticity of step. Mr. Simeon 
was his travelling companion; by Mary’s express desire Mr. Simeon 
was to perform the funeral service. Mr. Simeon was nothing loth; 
all expenses would, of course, be paid; a day or two in London at free 
quarters—nothing could be more a propos or pleasant. Indeed, as 
regarded the feelings of both travellers, the sting of death had been 
entirely removed. 

It was a most delightful journey. Mr. Simeon was entrusted with 
the purse, and Mr. Smith had only to loll at ease on the soft cushions 
of the carriage, and be thankful_to Providence for so many blessings 
mercifully vouchsafed. The small corruptions of sixpence and a 
shilling had altered the whole tenor of life—they touched their hats 
to him, did guard and porter, and bustled about to fulfil his behests ; 
Mr. Simeon, too, showed him an unusual amount of kind attention 
and consideration. It was indeed almost too much for the Christian 
humility of his heart to endure, and from time to time, as he looked 
back on the arid pilgrimage of past years, he could not resist shedding 
tears of thankfulness. Mr. Simeon very naturally attributed these 
tears to a wrong source, and he very graciously poured in the balm 


of an ineffective consolation—prescribing Christian resignation for joy 
of soul. 
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But, after all, the day of the funeral was the great day of Mr. 
Smith’s life. He got through it with some difficulty; he was 
wonderfully and mercifully supported, or else he must have broken 
down ; speaking carnally, he certainly would have broken down if the 
undertaker had not behaved like a son to him—so considerate, so 
specially deferential ; indeed, everybody was the same; Jacob's old 
servant was attention itself; the man felt that his late master’s death 
had once more placed him on his probation, and he was most anxious 
to obtain a good word from Mr. Smith on his behalf. Then, too, the 
relations who had been asked to the funeral (Jacob had left particular 
directions, written in moments of irritation against his sister, Mrs. 
Corley, that her husband should not be asked to attend) were exceed- 
ingly civil and deferential to the father of the possessor of the 
property, concealing their bitterness by politic behaviour. 

Again, the funeral was in itself eminently satisfactory, thoroughly 
handsome, thoroughly well equipped at all points; indeed, it seemed 
almost worth dying, to be buried in such a truly effective style, and 
Mr. Smith, on his daughter’s behalf, was chief mourner, and held the 
first place in the elaborate ceremony. The undertaker was a man of 
great discernment, and had understood the situation at a glance. 

“Of course the widow would wish every respect to be shown to the 
late Mr. Vaughan ?” 

“Of course,” was the reply of Mr. Barton, who was anxious very 
kindly to save Mrs. Vaughan all the trouble he could. 

That assent was carte blanche to the undertaker for a substantial 
display of funereal grief. Restrictive stint would have been an out- 
rage on the sanctity of human feelings. There was no stint, there- 
fore ; everything was good and genuine (as far as things are good and 
genuine in these days), and in great plenty. Crape scarves, rich 
Lyons silk scarves, the very best goods in the market, and cut to full 
lengths. Above all, and this was a most important point, a point 
upon which Mary Smith had been most emphatic in her letters, it was 
a thoroughly Protestant funeral. Nota single trace of popery could 
be discovered by the most evangelical eyes—not the slightest taint of 
ritualism. Still, there must be some ornamentation nowadays, and 
no exception could be taken to metal serpents, nicely burnished, and 
upturned torches, but beyond this permitted licence of decoration, 
absolutely nothing of an unscriptural nature could be detected. 
Workmen are so careless, however, and they make all these metal 
emblems, or ornaments, as you may choose to call them, at Birming- 
ham by the gross, and just because a cross came to hand, the work- 
man thoughtlessly nailed it on, but the mistake was fortunately 
detected at the last moment, and a serpent used in substitution. 

Viewed as a whole, in the light of a work of art, the effect of the 
funeral was perhaps somewhat monotonous—possibly this result is 
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unavoidable in elaborate funerals, because the multiplication of mutes, 
and staves, and plumes, and vulgar faces of perfunctory solemnity 
must tend to monotony—but still it was an impressive and solemn 
monotony. The display of feathers was very remarkable. Wherever 
feathers could be introduced, there were feathers, nodding on horses, 
hearse, coaches—nodding on a large tray, borne by a portly man of 
tried solemnity in the front of the procession, whose face was invaluable 
for striking the keynote of solemn grief—a drum-major in the march 
of death. Why that affluence of feathers? and what the moral and 
esthetic effect of feathers upon the soul of man ?—who shall attempt an 
explanation? May we, therefore, all die to ba buried like Jacob 
Vaughan, in the odour of affluent respectability. Alas! many a poor 
soul which has put its earthly trust in foreign bonds, infidel and other- 
wise, cannot, at this period of depression, place its trust in that hope. 
May we, therefore, all live until better times have restored the old 
balance to the banker’s account. 

Mr. Smith returned home to his daughter’s house, thoroughly 
satisfied with all that had occurred, and in a state of cheerful, though 
of course chastened spirits. It must be remembered that the great 
satisfaction of the day dwelt in its complete sanctification ; if it had 
been a question of a dinner party—a ball would be of course out of the 
question—or even an ordinary tea party, without supper, with merely 
cake and a glass or so of sherry as a finale, a sense of sin through world- 
liness would have been created ; but the solemnity of a funeral did away 
with all taint of evil, and left the soul free for the temperate enjoy- 
ment of creature blessings. Mr. Smith presided at a most handsome 
luncheon after the funeral; everything of course was cold, but 
thoroughly good and substantial, with excellent flavour, and duly set 
out with all possible appliances of costly plate; one raised pie in par- 
ticular was productive of much inward satisfaction, and a rich and 
well-matured golden sherry, from Jacob Vaughan’s favourite bin, 
blended most admirably, in Mr. Smith’s mind (and Mr. Smith was a 
very temperate drinker), with the solemnity of the occasion, lending a 
sanctified halo to the pleasant sense of money value which pervaded 
the various articles of furniture (of the best workmanship), and this 
grateful halo finally deepened into a sort of rich chiaroscuro of 
thankfulness for all temporal blessings. Indeed, never before in all 
his spiritual experiences had Mr. Smith attained such an absolute 
condition of supreme resignation to the will of Heaven. 

_ Mr. Simeon was deeply affected by this touching evidence of his 

aged friend’s spiritual strength. He had witnessed his tears in the 
railway carriage, and he now beheld his happy triumph over earthly 
afflictions and sorrow through a truly sanctified resignation. “ Sorrow- 
ing not as without hope,” he said, with due solemnity of voice, and he 
took just one last glass, the fourth, be it said, of that excellent sherry. 
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“Not sorrowing as worldlings sorrow, whose hearts are filled with 
earthly things—would that your poor afflicted child could be brought 
to that happy state of chastened resignation which you are so merci- 
fully permitted to enjoy.” 

« Amen,” answered Mr. Smith, with tears in his eyes, and he 
helped himself to one last half-glass as Mr. Simeon passed the de- 
canter. It was, indeed, the happiest day of Mr. Smith’s life, and he 
always remembered it with sincere gratitude and an unfeigned sense 
of spiritual unworthiness ; it was, indeed, the only one opportunity of 
earthly distinction which Providence had meted to him in the course 
of his long life, and he had the satisfaction of feeling that he had 
acquitted himself on the whole in a very satisfactory manner. 

Miss Lindsay did not entirely understand Mabel; she naturally 
thought, as soon as propriety permitted, that Mabel would desire to 
see Frank Foster, and that long before propriety did permit, she would 
yearn for the coming of the permitted day. But the very thought of 
Frank Foster was abhorrent to Mabel’s soul—it was mingled with a 
sense of remorse and a sense of ingratitude; but for his existence 
she might have really loved the man who had dealt so handsomely by 
her ; but for his existence she would now be free from that torturing 
feeling of remorse, and that anguish of ingratitude; but yet her own 
heart deceived her, for she really loved Frank Foster with all the 
strength of her strong love; she thought, indeed, very much about 
him, although the thought was mingled with repulsion; she thought, 
in any event, that he must scorn her for her marriage; she had been 
faithless, palliate it as she might, and his faith in her could nevermore 
be rekindled. 

“T shall never marry him,” she said abruptly to Miss Lindsay. 
(Miss Lindsay had just assured her of Frank Foster's slow but favour- 
able progress.) 

“ Not just now, of course; not directly,” answered Miss Lindsay. 

“Never, never !” was the emphatic rejoinder. . 

Miss Lindsay replied with a smile of incredulity. 

“T say, never, never,” reiterated Mabel, nettled by Miss Lindsay’s 
doubt. “Besides, how could I, if I would ? Do you think a man like 
Frank Foster would stoop to ask me now? Do you think I should 
stoop to ask a man to marry me ?” 

“T don’t know how, but at the proper time I do know you will, 
and I do know you ought,” rejoined Miss Lindsay, with decision. “I 
tell you he loves you. I make no mistake as to that.” 

“Let us cease this useless talk!” exclaimed Mabel, her heart beating 
violently. “ By the way,” she asked, “has he received that arrear of 
salary ?” 

“He hasn’t,” answered Miss Lindsay ; “the firm is in difficulties.” 

“ But he must be in want of money,” urged Mabel. 
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“ He doesn’t want money just now,” replied Miss Lindsay ; “ he’s 
far too ill to spend money ; besides, he’s my guest, my invalid——” 

“You darling woman,” cried Mabel, in a burst of gratitude— 
and she threw her arms round Miss Lindsay and kissed her; “ you 
dear creature, but you can’t afford all this expense; you ought not 
to afford it, all that expensive time at Southampton, all this time 
now.” 

“T can afford it,” answered Miss Lindsay, bluntly. 

“But you mustn’t, you mustn’t! you have fifty other calls for your 
money. I am so rich, money is nothing to me now. I must pay for 
everything ; he will want a change of air when he gets better. I 


can never marry him—but—what’s the use of money if I can’t spend | : 
it as 1 like? Iam going to give away a great deal to Mr. Vaughan’s — 


family ; it's my duty to do so. I don’t care for money, you know 
that, but he must have all he wants—he must, he shall.” 

“No, Mabel,” answered Miss Lindsay, with decision. “TI love that 
young man; he’s got the true metal in him. I say he mustn't, and 
I say he shan’t, touch one penny of Mrs. Vaughan’s money while I’ve 
got a penny to help him with.” 


Cuaptrer IX. 
MR. SIMEON COUNTS THE COST OF CANONIZATION. 


Tue concurrence of Mr. Simeon and Mrs. Smith, together with the 
acquiescence of Mary herself, was not sufficient to ensure the saint- 
ship of Mary Smith. The question was ultimately decided in a little 
room in the neighbourhood of Paternoster Row. There is a human 
process in all things. The production of a Protestant saint is a 
question of pecuniary profit—will it pay? is the query for solution. 
The publisher, or more strictly the publisher's reader, dealt with that 
essential question in the aforesaid little room. After all, it does not 
so much matter how things are done, provided that they be done in 
the end. A Romish saintship may be advocated before a council of car- 
dinals, and the aflirmance may represent a question of Church policy ; 
to wit, a dream of French bayonets and the wild hope of a reaction, 
might one day make a saint of Joan of Arc, and so, somehow or the 
other, you acquire your saint. Our methods are different from the 
Italian ; the assent of a publisher, and not a conclave, is the method 
by which a Protestant saint is furnished to the religious world, or 
rather a section thereof, in England. In this land, canonization is a 
printed book; and a printed book, be it remembered, represents the 
cost of writing, of editing, of printing, of binding—sometimes in 
fancy boards with emblematic devices stamped in gold; to this may 
be added the necessity of a frontispiece, usually an old man with a 
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prominent Bible, a sunset, and an invalid girl in a high-backed invalid 
chair, together with a vignette on the opposite page—say, a grave, 
with headstone backed by another setting sun ; but all these things 
cost money—a contingency of profit and a contingency of loss. 

It is said that tea tasting is a valuable and special gift; that a 
marvellously delicate and appreciative touch is necessary in estimating 
the value of raw silk; that some few noses of exquisite organization 
can detect the particular sherry of a given shipper without the 
assistance of the palate; that some connoisseurs of china can tell the 
difference between Bristol paste and Dresden—both hard pastes, be it 
remembered—by handling specimens behind their backs; but, after 
all, the man who could tell to the nicety of a pecuniary estimate the 
receptivity of the public for a work of literature or for a play would 
represent a greater wonder—nay, alas, an impossibility—an ideal at 
best only capable of approximate realization; given a clever mind, 
capable of estimating the value of a clever work and the area of 
clever persons to which it would be applicable, could that same mind 
be capable of gauging the merit of a work of inanity and its value in 
the area of the inane? And yet inanity requires its literature and 
its plays, and pays handsomely for both; but for the purpose of a 
thoroughly critical appreciation, we require a clever mind, and yet, 
with all its cleverness, it must be distinctly capable of suffering fools 
gladly ; a mind not warped, or irritated, or outbalanced by inanity, 
but capable of calmly estimating inanity to the market value of a 
fraction. How inestimably valuable to publisher and manager would 
be the existence of such a mind. The value of the inane is con- 
stantly overlooked, and much good money is thereby lost. We crane 
after the birds, and we walk over the hares crouching in the swedes 
at our feet. 

Before seriously devoting himself to the biography of Mary Smith, 
Mr. Simeon, with very commendable prudence, during his visit to 
London (and a decidedly judicious tone of mind was visible as well in 
his theology as in the general tenor of his life), consulted a gentleman 
connected with the world of religious literature with whom he had 
had some small literary dealings. Mr. Enos Hard, the gentleman in 
question, was a man of profound scientific acquirement and great 
scientific enthusiasm, his faith decidedly tending towards a materialistic 
cultus. His well-known scientific reputation had frequently caused 
him to be consulted by publishers of scientific works. The advice he 
gave was invariably wrong, his enthusiasm entirely warped his judg- 
ment and misled his conclusions. On the other hand, with regard to 
the value of religious publications his advice was unrivalled—his 
feelings in this respect never blinded his eyes to facts or perverted 
his deductions. He roughly knew to within a few pounds the market 
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value to be derived from each section, and almost each sub-section, of 
the religious world, and he was thoroughly acquainted with the exact 
amount of literature which each division was capable of absorbing in 
the course of a year; and he knew, moreover—and this was a most 
necessary item of knowledge—the exact publishing price adapted to 
each section. Thus, there was a high-church price, and a low-church 
price, and a dissenting price; the error of even a shilling either way 
being capable of destroying, or largely damaging, the value of a book 
in other respects thoroughly applicable to a given class of readers. 
The pursuits of our lives and the pleasures of our lives are oftentimes 
at strange issue; the business of Mr. Hard’s life was the perusal of 
religious manuscripts, the enthusiasm of his leisure moments was the 
ultimate evolution of mind out of matter. 

The great triumph of Mr. Hard’s literary career was the success 
of the ‘ Brazen Vessel.’ This publication had been the ruin of at 
least two religious enthusiasts ; the third proprietor had in desperation 
invoked the aid of Mr. Hard as editor. It was a most fortunate 
selection ; after a few months of judicious management the circulation 
increased to a surprising extent, and a thoroughly satisfactory pecu- 
niary result was attained. But, alas, this triumph of Mr. Hard’s 
intellectual power was chequered by the failure of his work of love— 
a small weekly physiological brochure entitled ‘Matter, a Journal of 
Mental Progress and Psychological Research.’ 

Mr. Hard derived a considerable honorarium from the ‘ Brazen 
Vessel,’ but in his wild enthusiasm he flung away every penny upon 
his unfortunate bantling. It was all in vain; thanks to his unrivalled 
knowledge of the religious world, the ‘Brazen Vessel’ prospered to 
his inward mortification, and, notwithstanding his great scientific 
acquirements, ‘ Matter’ limped languidly along, to his intense sorrow. 
Mr. Hard’s intellectual workshop was the small room aforesaid in 
Paternoster Row. He possessed a thoroughly useful and most compre- 
hensive theological library, together with all the newest works on 
science. He read his manuscripts at a sort of table-desk, backed by 
two or three deal shelves full of test tubes and spirit lamps—it was 
at best a rough-and-ready sort of sanctum, for Mr. Hard did not value 
the sentiment of fine furniture, and his friendship for dust and litter 
almost verged on the tenderness of love. 

The sanctum had its special odour too, because the process of 
evolving mind from matter in the test tubes was attended with a 
. certain slight smell, and this odour was combined with whiffs of 
sulphuric acid and methylated spirits, because some of the test tubes 
required to be boiled, some treated with acids, and some indeed iced. 
Oftentimes, in the midst of perusing a fiery treatise in defence of the 
Mosaic Cosmogony for the use of this or that section of the religious 
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world, did he raise his anxious eyes to those test tubes, if haply the 
origin of life might be visible in the residuum of his combinations of 
nerve fibre, and tissue, with heat, acid, and cold. 

Although Mr. Hard believed very little in the various theological 
works which he perused, yet he was the instrument providentially 
selected to enlarge the restricted limits of Mr. Simeon’s Christian love. 
Mr. Simeon attended Mr. Hard by appointment. Mr. Hard was a 
a rigid economist of time, and talked with great terseness. 

“Tye got some work for you,” said Mr. Hard, breaking violently 
into the midst of one of Mr. Simeon’s round sentences, “ a ritualistic 
story—I want you to edit it for Broadband’s house.” 

“But Mr. Broadband is a low-church publisher,” exclaimed Mr 
Simeon with surprise. 

“ Of course, of course,” interrupted Mr. Hard impatiently. 

“ And my own principles are soundly evangelical,” objected Mr. 
Simeon. 

“ That’s why I want you to edit it—it’s a capital story. ‘Sur- 
plices’ would have accepted it at once, only they are full for this 
season with high-church stories. Broadband isn’t, and he wants some- 
thing good—he pays well for what he wants.” 

“ But how can I edit a high-church story—consider my conscience,” 
responded Mr. Simeon with regret, for Mr. Broadband’s liberality was 
well known in the world of religious literature. 

“ Bless the man,” cried Mr. Hard pettishly. “It’s boiled over,” 
he exclaimed ruefully—and at the same moment he blew out a spirit 
lamp. 

“ What has boiled over ?” inquired Mr. Simeon sympathetically. 

Mr. Hard did not vouchsafe any reply, but he shook his head sadly, 
for thé fifty-first time the mental principle had eluded him by boiling 
itself away. With an exclamation of vexation, Mr. Hard turned from 
the test tubes. “ Don’t you understand, I want you to alter that 
ritualistic story into a low-church tale ?” 

“ How can I do that?” asked Mr. Simeon in blank astonishment ; 
“ what, turn a story inside out ?” 

“ Not a bit inside out,” retorted Mr. Hard with impatience ; “leave 
the story just as it is—read through the manuscript carefully, and 
wherever you read ‘ works’ write in ‘ faith "substitute frames of mind 
for crosses—alter the quoted texts—action to resignation, objective to 
subjective—and the thing’s done. Ab, by the way, you must write a 
preface showing that the narrative illustrates in a very remarkable 
manner the fruits of a sound protestant and scriptural faith.” 

“ Tf that’s all,” said Mr. Simeon with alacrity, “I shall be very 
happy to undertake the good work.” 


“ All right,” responded Mr. Hard; and he turaed intently to the 
test tubes. 
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“J was anxious to inquire,” said Mr. Simeon, “ whether there is 
any room just now for a religious biography ?” 
“A drop or two of nitric acid,” murmured Mr. Hard, absorbed by 
pending experiment. 
“ T was venturing to inquire as to religious biography,” repeated 
Mr. Simeon with some embarrassment. : 
“ I beg your pardon,” answered Mr. Hard, “ just one moment. Oh, : 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t speak!” he exclaimed anxiously. 
$ Some invocation or the other is almost a necessity to mankind. 
Mr. Hard still retained his use of the old forms of invocation—in a 
measure, of course, out of deference to the profession of his visitor, but 
mainly because he had not yet succeeded in framing a satisiactoryand =| 
terse form of invocation out of the potentiality of an aggregate of 
globules. 

Mr. Hard seized the bottle of acid—two drops at the utmost—his 
hand quivered with excitement—alas, three drops fell, and the mental 

ii principle, instead of being duly developed, was destroyed by the excess 

of acid. It must be in truth confessed that Mr. Hard was a very in- 
different experimentalist—his nervous anxiety to verify a foregone 
conclusion constantly interfered with the success of his investigations. 
He shrugged his shoulders with impatience—he would have sworn, 
but he did not, partly on account of his visitor, and partly on account 
of the impersonality of globules. ‘“‘ What were you saying?” he 
inquired brusquely of Mr. Simeon. 

“As to a market for a religious biography,” and Mr. Simeon 
proceeded to open the subject in his somewhat inflated style. 

After a few moments of impatient listening, Mr. Hard again burst 
into the centre of the subject. ‘A small fortune if you hit the right #* 
nail! Low church section, good! Only give us a new ‘ Dairyman’s 
Daughter ’—money to a dead certainty—make it middle-class piety, 
if possible ; that’s your market, remember ; and buyers like a repro- 
duction of their own experiences. Simple language of course, the 
simpler the better—as many texts as possible, crammed in anywhere— 
stick to inactive resignation—active piety is always troublesome in 
small households—it upsets the meals and worries the cook and house- 
maid—hits here and there at Rome and the ritualists, it gives a piquant 
relief. Small octavo, three-and-sixpence, green cloth, nicely lettered 
—young girl of course, must die young—consumption if possible. ° 
Torquay a very good locality—or Bournemouth would do—must be 

_ published as a Christmas book—religious world always buys at that 
period out of protest against secular literature at the bookstalls in 
blazing colours. Good-bye—knock off that story and preface—sharp, 
mind.” 

Mr. Simeon retired thoroughly satisfied, with the MS. in his pocket, 
and Mr. Hard turned to his test tubes; but the saintship of Mary 
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Smith was secured, albeit in a sort of hurried parenthesis, but some- 
how matters of the gravest import are often turned out topsyturvy 
in the turmoil of life. 

Mr. Simeon performed his editorial task admirably. By the skilful 
omission and addition of a. very few words, the religious tone of the 
story was entirely transformed. Mr. Broadband was delighted, so 
also were many readers belonging to the lower section of the church, 
and a certain section of dissenters. The story indeed proved a great 
success, and the religious periodicals attached to those sections affirmed 
that the narrative afforded a remarkable illustration of the value of a 
thoroughly sound evangelical faith. 

Mr. Simeon received his cheque gladly, and his editorial work 
opened to his mind a slight suspicion that moral excellence might 
be the outcrop of other forms of faith than his own. He made no 
open affirmation on the subject—he could not indeed, with prudence, 
afford to do so, having regard to the pew-rents of his chapel and 
the size of his family—but still it was a certain spiritual advantage 
for him to suspect that perhaps (only perhaps) Christianity might 
be a larger thing than the rigid faith of a limited body of English 
religionists. 


CHapter X. 
SHALL FOSTER RETURN TO TIFLIS ? 


A pay or two after Jacob Vaughan’s funeral, Mabel accompanied 
her father and Mr. Simeon to Torquay. Mr. Smith, it may be men- 
tioned, was not quite so cheerful on the return journey as he had been 
on his journey to London; possibly a sense of the coming abridg- 
ment of his brief social prominence cast a shadow on his spirits, but 
nothing could exceed his tenderness and devotion to his daughter. 
Mr. Simeon, too, was most attentive. Mabel was indeed a most 
attractive person in his eyes; her conversion would be a great 
spiritual feather in his reputation ; and good sound white paint, three 
coats flatted, bestowed upon his chapel of ease, would constitute a very 
reasonable thank-offering for regeneration; the first fruits, but not 
the last, of a new spirit. 

Mary’s solicitude on behalf of her sister was very sincere and heart- 
felt. Mary viewed the matter in her thoroughly sensible manner, 
combined, of course, with strong evangelical feeling. Poor Mabel had 
indeed suffered a very great and irreparable loss, but that sorrow, 
regarded in a religious spirit, would speedily be converted into a 
chastening blessing. Mary’s chief anxiety, therefore, was with regard 
to the great burden of wealth which Mr. Vaughan’s will had cast 
upon her sister. Hitherto the temporal afflictions of Mr. Vaughan 
had prevented Mabel from becoming a mere worldling, but the 
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removal of Mr. Vaughan to a better country (so at least she honestly 
trusted) would open to worldliness a free access to Mabel’s soul. 
Mary felt that it would be her bounden duty to combat this tempta- 
tion to the best of her ability. 

So Mary held her medicine in readiness for the treatment of her 
sister’s presumed weakness; strong tonics, wholesome, but bitter to 
the taste. Alas! we are blind doctors of the soul. Mabel needed no 
such medicine. 

“You need not fear my growing worldly,” Mabel protested one day 
in some weariness at her sister’s discourse, but still in a thoroughly 
kind tone. 

“ We must remember, darling,” answered Mary earnestly, “we are 
all poor, weak children of sin —and riches are a great temptation.” 

“ Yea, eating up the very marrow of the soul,” observed Mr. Simeon, 
who happened to be present. 

“T think I can convince you that you need not be anxious for me 
on that score,” continued Mabel. “TI will talk to you in confidence. 
Mr. Barton tells me roughly, as far as he is at present able to estimate 
the value of the property, that I shall possess about ninety thousand 
pounds under Mr. Vaughan’s will.” 

“The Lord has indeed dealt very mercifully—blessings heaped up, 
and overflowing!” exclaimed Mr. Simeon, astonished at the magnitude 
of the estimated sum. ‘Oh, my dear lady, let me pray you to spare 
a small portion of this great gift, say a tithe, a tenth of what you 
possess, for the Lord’s vineyard.” 

“Tam going to give away much more than that,” answered Mabel 
quietly ; ‘I am going to act upon the assumption that Mr. Vaughan 
died intestate. I am going to take for myself what the law would 
award to me under such circumstances.” 

“The strength of sin is the law,’ involuntarily ejaculated Mr. 
Simeon, with a certain feeling of dismay. 

“Namely, one-third of the gross sum,” continued Mabel; “the 
remainder I shall divide as I choose between the next of kin.” 

Both Mary and Mr. Simeon started with astonishment. 

“But are you sure that this is quite right?” asked Mary, with 
much concern. 

“ Quite right ; so my conscience tells me,” answered Mabel. 

“ We should all pray earnestly to be directed in such matters,” con- 
tinued Mary. “Ido not understand carnal business, but I am sure 


-in all things we ought to do nothing rashly, but everything to the 


glory of the Lord.” 

“Amen!” responded Mr. Simeon in solemn tones. 

“Mr. Barton says I am quite right,” rejoined Mabel. 

“But Mr. Barton is only a carnal adviser,” objected Mary; “I am 
sure, darling Mabel, you require in this serious affair spiritual advice 
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and counsel. The gifts of the Lord are very gracious—yea, like precious 
dew on Hermon, and they ought not to be lightly squandered away.” 

“ Amen!” again responded Mr. Simeon, with decided approbation. 

“You must remember, dear Mabel,” continued Mary, with in- 
creased earnestness, “that riches have probably been bestowed upon 
you for some great object—that object, when discovered, will become 
a great duty—I ask very fervently that you may be mercifully saved 
from committing a very grievous error by divesting yourself of the 
power of performing that great duty when the hour comes; we ought 
always, dear Mabel, to watch and pray.” 

“Tt is our bounden duty to remember,” urged Mr. Simeon, assuming 
a decidedly pastoral tone, “that when the hour came the foolish 
virgins had no oil in their lamps. Now what is scripturally termed 
‘oil’ may be held to signify, as a figure, the earthly medium by 
which we perform spiritual good. It may indeed be right at certain 
periods to give away this precious oil, especially unto those who are 
of the household of faith—but we should prayerfully seek for the right 
time to perform this important act, and instead of consulting world- 
lings, we should rather consult those who are indeed foolish as babes 
and sucklings in the knowledge of this world, but are wise in grace 
and truth.” 

“Yes,” added Mary, “ we must endeavour to bridle the carnal im- 
pulses of the heart by a truly humble and religious spirit, and a 
sober, devout, and prayerful judgment.” 

The subject dropped, but neither Mary nor Mr. Simeon again 
referred to the sin of worldliness in their spiritual conversations with 
Mabel. 

In the midst of love and solicitude, Mabel pined sadly for consolation 
and sympathy. One day a letter from Miss Lindsay informed her 
that Frank Foster intended to return to Tiflis; his employers, owing 
to their difficulties, were very urgent that he should do so; there were 
business affairs to be wound up and settled, in the conduct of which 
his presence on the spot was almost essential. Mabel wrote an anxious 
letter to Miss Lindsay inquiring her opinion of Foster’s health, 
whether he was well enough to undertake such a journey—whether 
his constitution would be able to withstand the insidious effects of the 
climate? Miss Lindsay’s reply brought scant comfort: the voyage 
itself would probably act as a restorative, but, for her own part, she 
considered Foster to be in a most unfit state to encounter the inevitable 
roughness of semi-civilized living, not to mention the many dangers 
of fever, ague, &c,; but he will go, added Miss Lindsay, and I can’t 
stop him. 

Jacob Vaughan had only been dead two months. 

Mabel in her despair wrote a letter to Frank Foster. It was a 
very difficult letter to write, because Mabel knew full well her lover’s 
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proud and sensitive nature, and many a time did she throw down her 
pen in despair and tear up the sheet of paper. It was so strange and 
bewildering to have money at her command and not to be able to use 
it; to use it for the one precious object of her life—the very salvation 
of the man she loved. 

At first, every draft she commenced twisted itself into an eventual 
offer of her hand as the only possible apology for the present offer of 
pecuniary assistance. All her expressions of concern in his health 
and well-being led her finally into that dilemma—in his very love and 
pity for her he was to forego his dignity and self-respect. At last she 
wrote a letter which at one moment satisfied her with its coldness, 
and the next moment dissatisfied her by its want of fervour :— 


“ Dear Mr. Foster,—I learn from Miss Lindsay that you are about 
to return to the locality which has so seriously affected your health. 
I believe I understand your motive for this step;—a very proper 
desire to resume your professional labours. Miss Lindsay mentions 
in a letter to me that she does not think you are well enough to 
return, at least at present. I hope you will make use of me as an 
old friend to advance you any sum that may be necessary (a loan, 
understand, which you can repay at your convenience) to enable you 
to take advantage of sea air, or a foreign tour—I am sure the Righi 
Culm would be a most invigorating place—or perhaps German baths, 
or wherever the doctors may recommend. No one will ever know that 
I have written this letter—it is a very small affair between old friends 
—and it is very hard if old friends may not help one another in this 
work-a-day world. I am, dear Mr. Foster, 

“ Ever very faithfully yours, 
“Manet VauGHan.” 


Frank Foster did not show Mabel’s letter to Miss Lindsay, but he 
answered it by the evening’s post. ‘The answer cost him many a 
pang, for Mabel’s letter had wounded him sorely—poverty once had 
kept them asunder, and now wealth stood between them. The rich 
woman offered him money; very politely, it was true, but politeness 
could not cancel the insult. Of course this view of the matter was 
thoroughly wrong-headed, and Miss Lindsay, if she had had the 
opportunity, could, with her common sense, have put things straight 
by showing the difficulties of Mabel’s position ; but love is go blind, 
- and irritable and touchy, and sometimes so utterly devoid of faith in 
the object loved. There was nothing, however, on the surface of 
Foster's answer which betrayed the state of his feelings; on the con- 
trary, it was written in a very cordial and courteous tone :— 


“Dear Mrs. Vaughan,—I am exceedingly obliged to you for your 
kind offer. I thoroughly appreciate the motive which has prompted 
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it. I assure you in reply, that it is not necessary for me to avail 
myself of your kindness, because my health is almost restored—indeed 
I believe I only require the sea voyage to set me up completely— 
besides this, I am almost pledged by word of mouth, and certainly by 
professional reputation, to return for a time at least to my old post, 
where several important matters are awaiting my personal superin- 
tendence. I am, dear Mrs. Vaughan, 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“Francis Foster.” 


So the affair was settled ;—Frank Foster would go back to Tiflis 
and die—that was Mabel’s reading of the letter. 

“Oh, Mary,” she cried in her despair to her sister, who was sitting 
in the open air, shaded by a thicket of arbutus from the bright sun, 
on the easy couch that Mr. Vaughan had purchased for her, ‘“ help 
me!” It was a lovely calm summer afternoon, not sultry, but tem- 
pered with a gentle breath of sea freshness, and land and sea were 
steeped in a delicate daffodil light. Mary’s thoughts were thoroughly 
in unison with the calm influences of the day; and in the gentle 
dreaminess of half-closed eyes, it seemed as if the rest which belongeth 
to the people of God had been verily dropped like a holy veil upon 
her soul; all sin was cast away, and all care was lost in heavenly 
blessedness ; into the midst of this state of beatitude was suddenly 
flung the discord of her sister’s cry, “help me!” The spell of blessed 
peace was rudely broken, and Mary aroused herself with pain to listen 
to her sister’s prayer. 

Mabel seated herself at Mary’s side and rested her head on her 
shoulder. She spoke, or rather whispered, with all the abruptness of 
deep agitation : 

“Frank Foster is going back to Tiflis.” 

“Very imprudent, I should say, considering what you have told me 
about his state of health,” answered Mary quietly, and with some 
surprise at finding that Foster’s movements were the cause of her 
sister's anxiety. Mabel had told Mary something, but not everything, 
about Foster’s return to England, but as far as feelings went, she had 
spoken of him in a decided tone of merely friendly interest. 

“ He says he is pledged to go,” continued Mabel. 

“T don’t consider that any pledge warrants a man in risking his 
life,” observed Mary; “indeed the history of Jephtha’s daughter 
pointedly reveals to us the sinfulness of inconsiderate and intemperate 
pledges.” 

“You see he is wholly dependent on his profession,” urged Mabel. 

“That, indeed, places the affair ina very unfortunate light,” 
responded Mary. 

“T have done what I can to stop him,” continued Mabel, in a 
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broken voice; “I must tell you in strict confidence, that I offered 
him, as aloan, mind, any money that he might require to go where 
the doctors advised—as an old friend, I thought there could be no 
harm in that.” 

“No harm, certainly,” replied Mary; “a very natural and kind 
thing todo. Well, and hasn’t he accepted the offer ?” 

“ He declines it absolutely,” said Mabel, tearfully. 

“ Well, my dear Mabel,” answered Mary, in the same quiet tone, 
“what else can be done? You have offered him the loan of money, 
and he very foolishly, or rather, erroneously, won’t accept it. The 
error, I may almost call it sin, rests on his head.” 

“ But I am sure this journey will be his death,” urged Mabel. 

“ Alas, death is very often the penalty of sin, Mabel dear. I really 
don’t think there is any more to be said on the subject.” And Mary 
took up a book which lay near her. Its title was, ‘The Christian 
Soul’s Victory ; or, This World Conquered.’ 

Mabel watched her sister for a moment in despair, and then, with 
a convulsive cry, “I love him, Mary!” and clinging to her sister, 
she burst into a violent flood of tears. 

Mary put down her book, and laid her hand affectionately and yet 
reprovingly on Mabel’s head. 

And now the natures of the two sisters stood face to face in all 
their antagonism—the asceticism of a dwarfed physical frame, and the 
impulses of a perfect physical development; the first, free and un- 
burdened through physical weakness, the last governed by the strength 
of conscience. They are not the same human natures, and therefore 
the same moral medicines and correctives are inapplicable. After 
the Renaissance had aroused the world from the worship of asceticism, 
and had turned it once more back to nature, the giant sculptor of the 
“new birth,” who drew his inspiration from the torso of Hercules 
and the majesty of the antique fragments, felt that Christian con- 
science had for ever destroyed the pagan Venus, and he added the 
dominating element of conscience to that grand woman of his creation 
who awakes to troubled thoughts from her painful sleeping in the 
chapel of the Medici—Venus no longer, but a perfect woman with 
a burdened soul. No longer the woman of ideal beauty only, beauty 
the end of all things, or the beautiful woman degraded by frivolity 
—those ideals of the pagan world—but woman with all her grandeur 
of form, grand as the Venus of Milo, in the chamber of death, a 
watcher at the tomb. 


* “ Mabel, dear, surely you forget yourself. Mr. Vaughan has only 
been dead about two months.” 
“JT forget nothing, Mary,” answered Mabel. “ That’s why I ask 


your help. Two months dead !” she added, in painful voice, “ but i 
loved Frank Foster years ago.” 
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“T thought that girlish love had passed and gone when the rash 
engagement was broken off.” 

“So did I, but it hadn’t,” rejoined Mabel. 

“JT must say, I look upon it in the light of a sin to talk of loving 
another man,” said Mary with decision; “at least at the present 
time.” 

“Tt makes me very miserable,” pleaded Mabel; “but what can I 
do?” 

“Conquer it!” answered Mary, with reproachful force. “ Pluck 
out this error !” 

“Pluck out my heart!” exclaimed Mabel, passionately. 

Mary looked up at her sister with wondering eyes. 

“T tell you I love him heart and soul!” persisted Mabel. 

Her sister’s words sounded very wrong and sinful to Mary; but 
they appeared perhaps even more strange than wrong. In truth, 
however, love seemed to her a very small factor in the economy of 
life—a sort of collateral incident in the Christian pilgrimage, not a 
fundamental condition. And all those love stories with which the 
world was deluged,—they seemed not merely sinful and unprofitable 
by reason of their being novels, but at the same time purely foolish 
through tlie ridiculous and undue importance bestowed on human love. 

“Mabel, dear, I am very pained to hear you talk in this exagge- 
rated tone. The love of the creature makes us subject unto vanity. 
It is sinful to bestow an excess of love on the creature which can 
only be offered without sin to the Author of all blessings and mercies.” 

“It may be wrong—I don’t know whether it is wrong—but I do 
love him,” rejoined Mabel, with a flushed face. 

“What would you do?” asked Mary, anxiously. “ Enter into an 
engagement with Mr. Foster so soon after your husband’s sudden 
death? Pray consider the terrible scandal, the manifest error of 
such a rash course.” 

“I know how wrong it is,” pleaded Mabel. “Oh, Mary, I know 
how wrong,” she repeated piteously, “ how ungrateful it is. I declare 
to you, with the exception of writing that one letter, that I have 
never sent word or scrap to Frank Foster—never been near him— 
but if that journey be his death—Oh, Mary, when a few words from 
me ”—and Mabel’s voice faltered with emotion. 

“Mabel, dear, however painful it may be, we must never palter 
with right or wrong; it is my duty to tell you as a loving sister that 
you are doing very wrong even to think of that young man; that you 
are committing a crime in the sight of Heaven to allow such a violent 
and intemperate affection for any human being to dwell in your 
bosom. You must try to cast out these earthly thoughts; you must 
strive to think more about heavenly things. It is true that an earthly 
affection may be, under fitting and sober circumstances, a great 
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blessing and support to some persons in their earthly pilgrimage ; 
but it is not the chief affection which ought to govern man’s heart. 
It can be conquered, believe me ; it can be conquered by faithful and 
earnest prayer. I repeat, pray fervently for grace, and all those evil 
affections will fly from the heart. Remember, too, darling Mabel, 
that our adversary, the Devil, always urges us to a wicked and head- 
strong course by painting every object we sinfully desire in a bright 
and alluring light, but’ directly we have sold ourselves to him, con- 
science makes those things dull and unprofitable, and even loathsome 
to our eyes.” 

Mabel made no rejoinder; she kissed her sister and appeared to 
acquiesce in the monitions bestowed upon her. Mary felt thoroughly 
satisfied with the course she had pursued, and she experienced more- 
over a considerable sense of inward gratification at her success in 
dealing with her sister's infirmity. It is somewhat curious why 
Mabel should have quietly accepted from her sister, conclusions which 
in earlier days she had fiercely combated with Miss Lindsay ; but 
Mary was her sister, and the habit of the family had ever been to 
concur in all that Mary advanced, primarily out of consideration for 
Mary’s delicate health—and beyond this, Mabel’s own conscience, 
moved by gratitude towards her late husband, was in a state of 
antagonism with her love; and still further, there was a terrible 
doubt whether Foster would ever really forgive her for her marriage. 
So Mabel strove to school her heart with her sister’s monitions— 
actually strove by prayer to conquer her earthly affection. It was a 
strange delusion on her part, but it sufficed for the nonce, and at 
last she absolutely fancied that her love had been conquered. Mary 
regarded her sister’s spiritual progress with immense gratification, 
and a very pardonable amount of personal pride— there was now, 
indeed, every promise of Mabel’s entire regeneration. 

Alas for Mary’s hopes; the structure which Mabel had succeeded in 
raising between her heart and Frank Foster was of the very flimsiest 
nature—when the strain came, it fell down like a pack of cards. 

Mabel was compelled to go up to London for a few days on business 
connected with executorship matters. This journey, although unavoid- 
able, was a subject of considerable regret to Mary, who knew that 
Frank Foster still remained with Miss Lindsay; but Mabel very 
readily promised her sister to avoid all contact with her former lover, 
and she specially used the word “ former” in alluding to Foster. 

In due course Miss Lindsay called to see Mabel—the change in 
Mabel’s feelings with regard to Foster occasioned a certain lack of 
warmth, or rather constraint, between the two friends. 

Miss Lindsay, to Mabel’s surprise, announced the immediate de- 
parture of Foster. 


“Tt is very unnecessary for him to go,” observed Mabel, in a tone 
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of annoyance; “strictly between ourselves, I offered him, as a loan, 
all that would be needful for the perfect restoration of his health by 
travelling abroad or going where he chose.” 

“He never said a word to me on the subject,’ answered Miss 
Lindsay ; “but that’s his way, you know.” 

“ At any rate, his going is no fault of mine,” urged Mabel. 

“ He starts to-morrow morning early,” said Miss Lindsay, briefly. 

“ From Southampton, of course ?” 

“No, Liverpool—a merchant steamer—it’s cheaper.” 

“But not nearly so comfortable,” exclaimed Mabel; “no surgeon 
on board.” 

“JT fancy not,” replied Miss Lindsay ; “and of course the accom- 
modation is not so good; but we must cut our coats according to our 
cloth.” 

Mabel made no reply, and after some further conversation relating 
to indifferent matters, Miss Lindsay returned home. 

The structure in which Mary had so much confidence immediately 
broke down. 

“Tf he must go, he must go,” murmured Mabel, “ but he shall go 
by a proper ship—he must and shall do that.” 

Frank Foster was busy packing his writing-case in Miss Lindsay’s 
parlour when his hostess returned. 

“You mustn’t run away any more, dear lady,” he said, looking up 
brightly. “You must give me all your company till I go away; I 
want to keep on telling you how kind and good you have been to me.” 

“Then I shan’t stay,” said Miss Lindsay. 

“But it does me real good to tell you,” continued Foster; “and 
besides, I want to tell you something else. You must know that 
Mrs. Vaughan very kindly, and in a most delicate manner, offered me 
the pecuniary means of going abroad and getting quite well. Though 
I refused the offer, 1 thoroughly appreciate the kindness; when you 
see her again, tell her what I say.” 

Foster, as he spoke, had his back to the French windows, and 
Mabel, as she entered the room from the garden, heard the words he 
had spoken about her. 

“Thank you, Mr. Foster,” she stammered. He turned suddenly at 
her voice, and staggered back in surprise, catching at a chair for 
support. 

“TI know you are going to return to Tiflis,” she said, speaking with 
nervous, rapid utterance; “I know it is necessary for you to go back, 
but I was determined not to give you the chance of writing to decline 
another offer from an old friend. I want you to return by one 
of the P. and O. boats as far as Malta or Constantinople, or at 


least as far as they go, not by one of those uncomfortable merchant 
steamers.” 
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“It is very kind of you,” he answered—his voice trembled as he 
spoke—* but the truth is, my berth is already secured.” 

“Neyer mind that,” she replied quickly. “Do gratify me by 
accepting this small request. Miss Lindsay,” she cried, “do try to 
make this obstinate man———” She turned her head to invoke Miss 
Lindsay’s assistance, but that lady had left the room. In terror at 
being left alone with her lover she lost her presence of mind—the 
room seemed to whirl before her eyes—she could only stammer some 
incoherent words. 

But Foster, with perfect courtesy, relieved her from her painful 
embarrassment. “As you so kindly wish it,” he said, “I shall be 
happy to be indebted to you for my passage by the P. and 0. My 
things were going to be sent off this evening by the luggage-train, 
so there will be no difficulty in changing the route.” 

“Thank you,” she said; but her eyes caught sight of the painful 
thinness of his hand, and raising her eyes for a moment’s glance at 
his face, she saw the red scar on his temple which still remained from 
that day of her agony, which she remembered so vividly. 

“JT don’t think the doctors ought to let you go,” she murmured. 
“T am sure you are not strong enough to rough it.” 

“T must go,’ he said decisively; “the voyage will be sure to set 
me up. Good-bye, Mrs. Vaughan,” and he grasped her hand with 
his—she felé the thinness of his hand. 

“ Again, good-bye,” she murmured ; “it is very good of you to accept 
my small offer. I must go and find Miss Lindsay——” anything for 
an excuse, for she was fast breaking down. 

Oh, good God! should she never see him again? He was going 
back in his weakness to peril and death ; and she, with all her money, 
was powerless to save his life! 

“Oh, Frank!” she cried, turning involuntarily on the threshold of 
the window entrance, “ don’t go back to that fearful climate.” 

Notwithstanding his physical weakness, he fought this battle of the 
heart better than she did; perhaps he was somewhat incensed against 
her, and pique gave him the force she lacked. 

“T think, Mrs. Vaughan, we had {better avoid all this. It is very 
painful to you—to us both, and it is quite needless; you have per- 
formed a very friendly act, and I have gratefully accepted it.” He 
spoke with great firmness, and perhaps his voice sounded somewhat 
harshly in her ears. She had all along feared his estrangement from 
her, aud that fear drove her to desperation. 

“Oh, Frank!” she cried passionately, “have some mercy on me; 
think of my position—a widow of little more than two months. Oh, 
that accursed marriage! why do I talk of it to you? Oh, that wicked 
act of faithlessness! for we were pledged, not by words, but by more 
than words—God’s will; and yet if you knew—if you only knew all 
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—no, a little, even a very little. I told your poor mother I married 
that man for money. It was a lie!—a lie to degrade myself in your 
eyes—to cure you of thinking any more of the woman you had lost. 
Oh, Frank, I love you so much!—alas, I never knew how much I 
loved you till that accursed marriage day—don’t turn from me.” 

He had turned from her, because the mention of that day brought 
back the thought of his agony among the rocks, and he turned 
too in amazement at the fierce emotion depicted in her face and 
form. 

“ Have a little pity,” she pleaded, in gasping words; “we women 
do suffer—they fling self-sacrifice upon us till it crushes the soul—I 
say, I suffered agonies piled up. My love for you—can you guess 
what it made me do? It made me almost a murderess. His life or 
mine, my love for you—suicide, I say—my hand on the door of that 
express train—death, or faithfulness to you—faithfulness, I solemnly 
swear, or I should have been crushed to death by those swift wheels. 
My love for you—I never knew what a fearful thing it was, till I 
married that man.” 

Well-nigh in exhaustion she sank down on her knees at his feet, 
but she still urged her vehement prayer for his love—she dared not 
pause for any word of his; in her terrible anxiety, she felt her 
amende must be urged to the bitter end, for it needed but a word 
from him, a gesture even, to crush the one hope of her life. 

“T fought it off, this love of mine, all the time of my married life 
—ever since his death—I should never have spoken now; but the 

. thought of your peril has torn the words from my heart. I don’t 
% care who rails at me, I only care for your life—let them rail——” 

She saw how deeply he was moved, and she saw that his strength 
was little capable of supporting the emotion which wrung his heart. 

“Selfish wretch that I am,” she cried reproachfully ; “my words 
are too vehement, I’ll say nothing more—yes,” she added quickly, 
“one thing more—for Heaven's sake, don’t let any wretched feeling 
stand between us now, any petty thought of my wealth—don’t let that 
be a curse upon us—sacrifice any false pride for the love of me—for 
the sake of all the agony I have suffered in my love for you.” 

After a moment of terrible suspense, she felt that the victory was 

z hers; the hand she clasped had given her the heart she sought, ere 
' his emotion could frame responsive words. 

“Mabel, dear Mabel,” he murmured; in the vehement conflict of 
his feelings he could say no more—he was utterly bewildered, more- 
over, by his dawning comprehension of the woman’s nature who knelt 
at his feet-—utterly dazed by that great wealth of love and devotion 
which she was offering to him with such humility; but those words 
of his were enough for her. 

“Thank God!” she cried, with fervent thankfulness; and then she 
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added in anxious voice, “ Not a word more, dearest ; I know all you 
feel—you are very weak still—mine“now,” and she clasped him in her 
arms—she was so strong, and the feverish ague still clung about him 
—she-drew his head to her bosom, and she kissed his forehead. ‘ Let 
us be silent and say nothing for a little time. Let us try to be calm— 
this joy is almost too fearful. Oh, Frank, thank God, the terrible 
barriers are flung down now.” ‘They sat awhile in silence—the silence 
of beating hearts. “Ol God,” she presently cried, in the fulness of 
her heart, “you have rewarded us at last; the world, and all its 
perplexities, and doubts, and sin, stood between us and our hearts, and 
now, oh merciful God, you have made us one, and cast away from us 
all perplexity, and doubt, and sin, for evermore.” 

Miss Lindsay did come back. ‘I give you two notice,” she said, 
“once for all, that I am a dreadful dragon of propriety.” 

“You darling!” cried Mabel, and she started from the lover she had 
regained, and threw herself into the arms of the woman whose friend- 
ship had been, indeed, a great and precious friendship. “You have 
given him to me, safe and sound, through all the peril of a terrible 
illness; how can I ever bless you enough ?” 

“God’s mercy,” exclaimed Miss Lindsay. 

‘But your work,” answered Mabel, with a fervent kiss; “your 
doing, that I am now what I am—your help through the hours of 
darkness and despair ; I can never pay that great debt. Give us your 
blessing, true friend, it will do us good.” 

“T do bless you very heartily,” said Miss Lindsay, with fervour, 
“and I pray God to have you-in His merciful keeping.” Miss Lindsay 
turned away from Mabel, and left the room—her heart also was very 
full. “Oh, Lord!” she cried, “ those two souls that you gave into my 
charge, they are safe now from all temptation in the holy might of 
true and honourable love.” And the prayer she uttered was a prayer 
of great rejoicing, 
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